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INTRODUCTION 



The economy vms the b1g Issue In statehouses across the South in 1976 
legislative sessions. In several states revenue collections had dropped 
below expected levels. Many governors had ordered or v/ere considering 
spending cuts to balance budgets in compliance with state prescriptions 
which prohibit budget deficits. 

In a year of economic recessiont state and nationwide ^ legislators found 
themselves trapped between falling revenues and rising requests for funding 
from state agencies. Caught 1n the economic whipsawi higher educatloni 
like other state services, saw little hope of substantial appropriations 
increases. In addition » the task for higher education was compounded by 
the fact that the economic situation and tightening job market were 
encouraging students to enroll In colleges in greater than expected numbers 
rather than enter into the fight for scarce jobs. So higher education 
faced enrollment increases higher than any in ten years coupled with 
unlikely prospects for comparable increases in state funding. 

In some states the prospects for unusually limited funding led to clashes 
in the legislature between proponents of elementary-secondary education 
and higher education. There were rarely clear cut winners in these debates, 
although in one state higher education, received a four percent across the 
board cut while elementary-secondary education fared much better. 

The economic forecasts did Improve as the year progressed although some^ 
legislatures had adjourned before signs of the economic upturn materialized. 
While higher education funding remained virtually stable In a few regional 
states, such as Mississippi; In other states, such as Virginia and Kentucky, 
funding was increased by 25 percent or higher. Generallyi however^ higher 
education appropriations Increased more in the order of 5 to 15 percent. 

The fiscal squeeze increased the reluctance of most legislatures to create 
new taxes, although the Tennessee assembly passed a much debated one-cent 
increase in the state sales tax. However, most of the legislatures 
attempted to reduce budget requests and delay projects until the economy 
Improved. 

By no means did higher education dominate the legislative session in 1976, 
but a number of related topics drew close attention in several states. 

Rising faster nationally In 1975-76 than it had in almost a decade and 
growing by eight percent In the South, enrol Iment caused concern to both 
educators who had to acconBiiodate the larger thTn~anticipated Influx of 
students and legislators who were faced with funding requests for the 
Increased number of students. 

While the legislatures Increased state apprDpriations to higher education 
moderately in total, in several states the large enrollment Increases and 
the effects of inflation prompted the legislature or other state agencies 
with the authority to Increase tuition to do so. Tuition Increases 
generally averaged about 10 percent 

111 



Coordi nati on and governance of higher education continued to ba of legis- 
lative concern, A strengthened coordinating board v/as established in 
Maryland and the South Carolina legislature considered but did not pass a 
similar bill , 

Medical education programs sparked controversy in several legislatures, . 
The South Carolina legislature debated and eventually reaffirmQd its 
conimitment to the developing USC medical school which it first funded In 
1974i Texas and West Virginia are also developing new state-supported ; 
medical schools which Involved appropriations in the 1976 spsions. 
Virginia and Maryland legislatures considered reports prepared . for thert 
and in both cases the reports reconmended that the state not proceed^ 
unilaterally to establish a school of optornetry , ' : ^ 

In veterinary medicine developments ^ appropriations for 1976*77 In 
Tennessee ware less than school officials had planned and they warned of' 
possible reduction In class size* The Mississippi legislature previously 
endorsed the establishment of a school and appropriated funds for; pi anni rig 
and staffingi but the 1976 session did not appropriate construction funds. 
State higher education officials announced^ however^ that the school will 
open in the fall of 1977 with the anticipation that clinical facilities 
will be completed in time to accommodate students. North Carolina's 
1976-77 budget contains one-half million dollars for veterinary medicine 
planning, ■ . * 

Conectlve bargaining was a non-issue in most legislative sessions in 
1976. The economic plight of New York City which some people felt was 
aggravated by the employee benefits of unions^ plus major teacher strikes 
in a number of large cities , apparently contributed to a very unfavorable 
climate for collective bargaining proponents. . . 

Aid to private education ^ student aid, and faculty salary Increases are 
among other topics which are detailed in the state-by-state legislative 
accounts which follow* 

Mark D, Musick 

State Services Officer 
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A study by LegislAtlvm Council 
staff ".,,Md the effect of die- 
aouxmging any movemant, , .to start 
a state-supported dental sohool," 



LITTLE ROCK, March 15— The Arkansas 
General Assemblys In Its three-week 
"extended" session which adjourned 
In February, merely corrected a few 
oversights and made minor adjust- 
ments to the status of higher 
education. 



The legislature "extended" the 1975 biennial session into 1976, instead 
of adjourning sine die under regular rules, for several reasons. The 
1975 General Assembly had created a special constitutional convention with 
appointed delegates to address a limited area. Because of the unusual 
nature of the convention, some legislators felt that it might be declared 
unconstitutional, which it eventually was. They wanted to extend the 
regular session to meet such an eventuality by being able to refer amend- 
ments under the legislative process, since special sessions cannot deal 
with amendments. 

Another reason for the session's extension hinged on the state's Inability 
to forecast revenue collections and, therefore, finalize the budget during 
the regular session. Finally, the legislature "extended" the session as 
part of its growing desire to assert its role as an Independent branch 
of government. Lawmakers said they wanted the flexibility that they would 
not have if the governor had called them into special session and limited 
the subjects they could consider. 

Appropriations for Pine Bluff and Little Rock 

The extended session, which opened In January, appropriated about $108,000 
to erase faculty salary differentials at the University of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff (UAPB) as compared to other institutions in the University of 
Arkansas system. UAPB is the successor to the formerly all black Arkansas 
AMSN College, and is still predominantly black. The appropriation had been 
requested by the state Department of Higher Education, and was approved 
by the governor. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made for the law school of the University 
of Arkansas at Little Rock for the purpose of upgrading Its library. 
Currently about 300 students are enrolled In this bfanch of the law school. 
The main law school is located on the Fayettevine campus of the University 
of Arkansas. 

Findings of Dental School Study 

Of most significance to higher education In Arkansas Is the finding of 
a recent study made by the Arkansas Legislative Council staff. It has, 
had the effect of discouraging any movement In the state to start a state- 
supported dental school. Arkansas at present has no college of dentistry. 
The state now pays $477,082 for 116 training spaces for Arkansas dental 



students to attend out-of-state dental schools through the Southern 
Regional Education Board^s contract program. Nationally^ Arkansas has a 
total of 151 contract spaces for dental study, making the total 
appropriation for the program $571s683. 

Interest simmers from time to time in Arkansas to give the state a dental 
school all its own. There's similar support for creation of a state- 
supported veterinary school t but that's not the current question. 

Several months ago, state Representative Lacy Landers of Benton asked the 
staff of the Legislative Council to determine the feasibility of 
establishing a dental school in Arkansas. 

Specifically^ the proposal to be considered was to move all the patients 
from the modern Little Rock unit of the State Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
out to the older Benton unit. The Little Rock buildings coul^d then be 
remodeled into a college of dentistry. It would be located directly across 
the street from the University of Arkansas Conege of Medicine. 

If implemented, the proposal would not only give Arkansas a dental schools 
it would also upgrade the Benton unit's role as a mental health center, 
Benton residents have long felt that the local mental health facilities 
ware offering no more than nursing home care and want to Increase the 
center's scope by beefing up the facility with an intensive care mental 
health program, with an eye to one day becoming the regional mental health 
facility to serve south Arkansas. 

Prospects diimed as the study advanced. Initial ly^ a comprehensive study 
would be required to determine the cost of the transformation. And^ 1t 
had been learned that the State of Misslssippis in 1972^ estimated that 
it would cost at least $135750,000 to buHd a new dental school. Once the 
school was created in Arkansas, the staff determined, 1t would cost about 
$2.4 million annually to support it. That is about $2 million more than 
the state now pays to help support Arkansans attending out-of-state schools. 

The question, therefore, has been effectively shelved for the time being. 

The next regular session of the Arkansas General Assembly is in »3anuary 1977. 
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VIRGINIA Allen R. McCreary, Th e Richmond News Leader 



"...25 percent more operating RICHMOND, March ZS—The 1976 General 

Assembly Increased general fund appro- 
funds for colleges .. .wmicomed prlatlons for operating public colleges 

and universities by 25 percent for the 
by college presidents who had 1976-78 b1enn1uni, but killed controver- 
sial tax proposals that would have funded 
feared for the worst,,." $63 million In new college buildings. 

Only $25 million in new taxes survived a proposed package of $97 million 
which Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr., said was needed to finance new college 
buildings and new facilities for mental health and corrections. The gover- 
nor's tax proposal was keyed to a four percent coal severance tax which would 
have provided some $50 million of the total package. 

In the Interim betv/een the governor's proposal and the final agreement 
on the $25 million in new taxes, the assembly rejected several alternative 
tax proposals. Including new taxes on gasoline and cigarettes and an income 
surtax. The coal severance tax, after several compromise revisions, includ- 
ing a downward adjustment to two percent, died under a hail of opposition 
from southwest Virginia legislators. 

The $25 million for the blennium will come from new taxes on beer, liquor 
and wine and corporate and bank dividends. A penny-a-can beer tax and 
removal of the century-old exemption on Virginia bank and corporate dividends 
were included in the initial Godwin tax proposal. A total of $19 million 
of the $25 million will go for air-conditioning several state mental 
hospitals . 

The only major building project approved by the legislators was a $99.8 
million hospital construction and renovation program for the Medical 
College of Virginia (the health sciences division of Virginia Commonwealth 
University), but that project will be financed with a bond issue rather 
than tax funds. The only scrap of capital outlay money for higher education 
left in the $25 million tax package was $486,000 for site work and utilities 
for a new law building for the College of William and Mary. 

In a somewhat unusual move, the Assembly gave the governor the authority 
to allocate $5 million for the construction of the William and Mary law 
school building if the site vMork and utilities, funds are not sufficient 
to prevent the threatened loss of accreditation of the law school. 

Measures Affecting Higher Education 

The controversy over proposed taxes and capital outlay projects dominated 
most of the closing weeks of the session, but several other measures 
affecting higher education were enacted, including: 
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+++A requlreiTient that all i^ro^pective teacherc graduating from Virginia . 
colleges have a fifth-year 1:iternship in the classrooni before taking a 
job as a teacher* The effectivs date is the 1981*82 school year, 

+++A nei^ revenue formula committing the state to providing 70 percent 
of total educational funds of public colleges snd requiring the institu- 
tions to raise 30 percent of these total fund.^ from tuition and fees* 
Community colleges were not Included in the att. 

+++A bill directing the Council of HigN;^ • Education to conduct a study of 
the feasibility of establishing a regiohdl school of optometry in Virginia, 
The study will seek to determine the will ingness of surrounding states to 
participate in and support financially a regional school, 

"Hf+An increase from $4 million to $8 minion in tf^a Tuition Assistance 
Grant and Loan Program v/ill provide grants of appvoKimately $400 to 
Virginia resident students attending the state*s private colleges. 
Beginning with the freshman class this fall, the grants will replace loans 
over a four-year period. An additional $2 million In the College 
Scholarship Assistance Program will provide aid based on financial need 
to students in either public or private colleges in the state. The Council 
of Higher Education administers both programs, 

+++A bill which clarified the responslbil ities and authority of the state 
Secretary of Education, but which was amended to remove a provision making 
the secretary a member of the Council of Higher Education^ the State 
Board of Community Colleges and the State Board of Education. 

+++A reduction from 65 to 62 as the eligible age for senior citizens to 
take tuition-free courses at public colleges and universities. Those with 
taxable Income exceeding $5^000 a year may audit or enroll in non-credit 
courses s but must pay tuition if courses are taken for credit. 

+++A bill creating an Independent board of visitors for Christopher 
Newport College, v/hlch Is now governed by the board of the parent institu- 
tion, the College of IJIlliam and iMary. 

+++A resolution directing the Council of Higher Education to develop 
articulation agreements to promote the orderly transfer of credits 
between community colleges and public senior colleges, 

(This resolution was one of several which grew out of the General Assembly's 
Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission evaluation of the state 
community college system last year. The other resolutlonsi one calling 
for establishment of a student classification system based on educational 
goals and another relating to admissions standards^ were defeated by the 
House of Delegates* education committee,) 

+++A Public Records Act, which requires institutions to begin a records 
management system. 
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+++A bill prohibiting a requlremGnt that a parson disclose his or her 
social security number unless it is required by federal or state laws, 

+++A resolution requiring the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council to 
conduct a study of health education programs in the public schools with 
special attention to be given to an examination of the supply of trained 
health educators. 

+++Establ1shment of a Virginia Board of Behavioral Sciences v/1th authority 
to establish minimum certification standards for psychologists^ school 
psychologists^ counselors and soda! workers. 

Among the more significant bills which were killed or carried over to the 
next session of the legislature was a bill originating in the House of 
Delegates which v/ould have required college boards of visitors to meet in 
public session. 

Also carried over to the next session v/ere bills that would have: 

+++Requ1red building alterations on several campuses to Improve 
accessibility of facilities to handicapped persons. 

+++Prohibited the levying of mandatory student activity fees unless those 
fees liave been approved by a student referendum. This bill was carried 
over at the patron^s request. Several organized student groups opposed 
it because it jeopardized campus newspapers and other fee-supported 
activities. 

+++Authorized administrators of the six regional continuing education 
consortia to be employed fay the Council of Higher Education. 

+++Reduced from one year to six months the length of time a student must 
have lived in Virginia to qualify for resident status for tuition purposes. 

Bills Defeated 

The Senate Education and Health Committee killed by a 12-3 vote a proposal 
to establish a law school at George Mason University. The bill, supported 
by several Northern Virginia legislators, including Delegate James M. Thomson 
D-Alexandria, the House Majority Leader^ was a repeat exercise of last year's 
attempt to override an earlier decision of the Council on Higher Education 
against approval of the law school proposal* 

Collective bargaining bills failed more quickly than in previous sessions 
• as bills were not approved by either House or Senate committees. In a 
previous session, the House had approved bargaining legislation and sent 
it to the Senate v/here it was defeated. 
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V Fifth-Year Internship for New Tiachers 



The "fifth-year Internship" requirement for nev/ teachers was included In 
a series of revisions in quality iducation standards for public schools, 
first mandated by the legislature 1n 1972 and revised annuallv since then. 

A subcommittee of the House Education Cormiittee held a series of public 
hearings around the state last year In an attempt to find out what the 
public wanted from its schools. Members of the subcommittee reported that 
new teachers needed more on«the-job experience In public school classrooms 
before receiving state certification. 

The legislature postponed the effective date of *he legislation to avoid 
changing graduation requirements for students now enrolled in teacher 
training programs* 

The five-year interval will also provide time for the teacher training 
Institutions, the State Board of Education and the Council of Higher 
Education to come up with answers to such questions as whether the students 
will be paid during the internships who will provide tha pay, how the 
program will be supervised, and whether academic credit w1 IT be granted 
for the additional classroom experience, 

' New 70-30 Revenue Formula 

The new 70-30 revenue formula requires eight of the 15 four-year institu- 
tions now raising more than 30 percent of their educational and general 
funds through tuition and fees to begin lowering their student charges In 
1977-78, Educational and general funds are approximately the same as 
operating funds. Nearly $T million wat appropriated to offset: the effects 
of the lower charges to begin In 1977-78. 

The other seven institutions derive less than 30 percent of their operating 
costs from tuition and fees and will be required to Increase student 
charges. All institutions must meet the formula requirements by no later 
than July 1, 1982. 

Reorganization Recormiendatlons 

The Commission on State Governmental Management reported to the General 
Assembly in 1975 and recommended substanttaT reorganization of the executive 
branch of state government. ' 

The commission's proposals included a- recommendation that the Secretary of 
Education be made a member of the State Board of Community CollegeSi the 
Council of Higher Education and the State Board of Education. 

Opponents of the billi including the chairman of the Council of Higher 
Education 3 noted that a conflict of interests would occur if the secretary 
sat as a member of the corrariunity college board and the council i v^hlch 
makes reconniandations to the governor and legislature on the statewide 
community college budget. 
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Appropriations - Enrollment Restrictions 



The appropriation of 25 percent more operating funds for the four-year 
colleges and^commurtit:^ colleges waSt in general , welcomed by college 
presidents who had fetred for the worst as state revenue expectations 
dimmed In the waning v/eeks of 1975. The Increased appropriations Include 
a 4.8 percent salary Increase in 1976-77 for all state employees including 
college and university faculty and staff. 

Governor Godwin noted in his budget message to the legislature that enrollment 
In public colleges is expected to increase about 23 percent during the 1976-78 
biennium over the number enrolled during the current biennium. 

In a little-noticed section of the appropriations acts the legislature 
adopted a proposal by the governor to move in the direction of enrollment 
restrictions . 

The provision authorizes the governor to transfer funds from a conege's 
budget back to the. state treasury if the total regular session full-time- 
equivalent student enrollment exceeds by one percent or more the number 
on v/hich the appropriation to the institution was based. 

The amount of funds transferred would be no more than the tuition and 
fees collected "on account of the enrollment in excess of one percent." 
The colleges could enroll as many as 50 students in excess of projections^ 
hov/ever^ without being subject to the fund transfer penalty. 

Several college presidents protested the fund transfer clauses saying 
it would be particularly harsh on Institutions that enroll a large 
number of part-time students , who are somewhat lass predictable than 
full-time students. 

When the final budget bill was adopted ^ the enrollment penalty had been 
modified after negotiations betv/een the House Appropriations Cormnlttees 
college officials and the Council of Higher Education. 

A sentence was added which read: "With reference to part-time students^ 
the limitation shall be Interpreted liberally." 

State General Fund. Appropriations 

Here is a list of state general fund (tax) appropriations for the higher 
education institutions for the 1974-76 biennium and the 1976-78 biennium. 
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Christopher Ntwport Conege 
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Longwood CQllega^ 
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Madison Collsge 
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Mary Washington College 
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Uld uomimon umversity 






RadTora Co liege 






University of Virginia 


64.816,530 


79,873,515 


Virginia Conmionwealth University 


62,930s595 


70,982,145 


Virginia Military Institute 


5,326,885 


6, 194,825 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


57,538,020 


79,197,185 


Virgima State College 


1 1 pOUQ,455 


1 0 i^oH, /Do 


The College of Will 1am and Mary 


18,429,290 


22,877,050 


All four^year colleges and universities 


311,471,485 


388,726,935 


Two-year branch college (Richard Bland) 


1,502,820 


1,851,045 


All two-year colleges 


107,797,530 


125,839,720 
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GEORGIA Nancy LewiSt The Atlanta Journal 



dramatiaally 



the tuxtion increase^ budgets at 



the state mahoolB wmre pmred- 



'Even with the money raised from 



ATLANTA, March 27—The 1976 
session of the Georgia General 
Assembly was devoted almost axelu- 
slvely to money matters* And no 
purtlon of state government entered 
1976 with more complicated financial 
conditions than the Board of Regents 
of the Unl varsity System of Georgia. 



The university system consists of 32 campuses Including state universities , 
colleges and junior colleges. . Under the state constitution^ the 15-member 
Board of Regents has absolute control over the system. This board i by 
law^ receives a single or lump sum appropriation from the General Assembly 
which the board 1n turn distributes to the Individual colleges. 



It m% the Georgia Supreme Court's affirmation of this very autonomous 
structure which led to the board's financial v;oes. In late June and 
early July of 1975, the Georgia General Assembly was called Into special 
session to drastically reduce the budget it had approved only that March, 
Revenue collections were lagging and the state's fiscal laws would not 
permit deficit spending. 

The legislative session withdrew, among other items, pay raises 1t had 
previously approved for all state empToyees, including university system 
employees and faculty members. About half of the state system's faculty 
members had already s1gned= their annual contracts providing for the 
higher wages. The state's contention was that the contracts were predi- 
cated on the state's ability to pay and that the raises could be withdraviin 
legally. 

Two groups, the American Association of University Professors and the 
Georgia Association of Educators ^ went to court on behalf of the faculty 
members and 1n early December the Georgia Supreme Court ruled that the 
signed contracts v/ere valid. 

The very day that the court said the raises had to be paid--at a cost of 
about $11 ,5 m1111on--6overnor George Busbee announced that the state's 
1976 budget would have to be reduced another $50 to $60 million* (The 
Supreme Court actually held that only those signed contracts were valldj 
the Board of Regents said they would honor all promised pay Increases, 
including both faculty members and classified workers.) 

The regent's construction money had previously been frozen by the gover- 
nor, in case revenue collections didn't reach eKpectations, and the 
board had been counting on using that approximately $6 miliion as a 
major portion of the ordered raises. But the capital money was withdrawn 
as part of the December budget cuts and the university system at first 
was also' to trim another $2*6 million from its operations* r 
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The continutd budget- trimming meant there was no money for the state 
to give the regents for the pay raises. So the entire $iK5 mmion 
in raises had to be taken from the system's operating eKpanses. The 
university system eventually was eKempttd from most of the planned 
$2.6 million cuts^ 

. Tuition Increases 

To help offset some of the cost of the pay raises , the regents voted 
to raise tuition for the second time in nine months. The first fee 
Increase t effective with the summer quarter In 1975p was an average of 
about 15 percent system-wide^ with increases greater than that at 
state universities and lower at the two-year colleges. The latest hike, 
which went into effect with the 1976 spring, quarter. Is an across-the* 
board 10 percent. Tuition at the four state unlversi ties now is about 
$185 per quarter; at the 12 state four-year colleges students now pay 
$145 per quartern and junior college students now pay $106 per quarter. 

Even v/ith the money raised from the tuition Increase t budgets at the 
state schools were^ared dramatically with freezes on such items as 
library book purchasesv travel and telephone expenses. 

The court-ordered pay raises of 1976 then meant that the regents- 
employees would get no raises in the state's 1977 budget although the 
state did pick up the approKimately $13.3 million cost of the pay 
raises. (The 1976 raise was for 10 months onlyi beginning In September. 
The 1977 budget increased that to a full year's funding.) 

Governor Busbee recommended that the additional $6 million the state 
schools would collect from the second tuition hike be used to institute 
a system of annual in-grade raises for the regents* amployees. But the 
House and Senate failed to follow that recommendation and counted the 
additional tuition Income in the planned $13 million Increase In the 
instructional budget. 

1977 Appropriation for Instruction 

The overall state appropriation for Instruction in the 1977 budget is 
$238,5873,649. (Because of changes In funding procedures an exact com- 
parison figure for 1976 is almost Impossible. Howeverp the total in- 
creases including the salary fundi ngt Is around $20 million.) 

The state appropriation for the central staff of the university system 
rose from $7,201 i838 in the final 1976 budget to $8,727*885 1n the 1977 
budget. Ftost of the increase went for Increased tuition payments to 
Emory University for the training of Georgia residents as physicians 
under a contract through the Southern Regional Education Board ($732,000 
to $U019,650) and an Increase from $500 to $600 per nine-month student 
In the payments to Independently operated DeKalb Community College 
($3,933,603 to $5,040,000)'. • 
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In addition to Its educational appropriation, the university system 
received money to generate approximately $7.3 million in bonds for 
construction and land acquisition* The system received no such bond 
money last year, but did have about $2,5 mmion 1n cash for construction 
and renovation. The board received no cash this year. 

Many of the separately budgeted operations of the university system 
received increases only large enough to cover the cost of their 
employees- raises , 

Appropriations for these were: 

Marine Resources Extension Center, from $376,090 to $388,090 
Skidaway Institute of Oceanography, from $553t781 to $573,781 
Engineering Experiment Station, from $Z^ZBZA^} to $2,318,441 
Engineering Extension Division, from $392,807 to $424,807 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, from $9,293,593 to $9,939,593 
Cooperative Extension Service, from $8,196,636 to $8,916,636 
Talmadge Memorial Hospital (of the Medical College of Georgia) 
from $9,870,300 to $11,723,300 

One nev/ budget category was added v/ith appropriations for a Veterinary 
Medical Experiment Station to be added at the Univt sity of Georgia 
Conege of Veterinary Medicine. That appropriation is $250,000, 

Bills Affecting the University System 

Many of the bills considered by the General Assembly also centered on 
the university system's financial plights These Included bills to: 

+++Permit the Board of Regents to raise tuition only once in 12 months 
and then only with advance notification to college presidents. The bill 
v^as passed by the House, but did not get through the Senate, 

+++Require item by item appropriations to the board rather than the 
lump sum it now receives. This move, attempted for several years, was 
defeated by the House Appropriations Committee. 

+++A110W senior citizens, over the age of 62, to attend state college 
without paying tuition. It must be approved by a majority of the voters 
In the November election. 

+++Set at $400 the amount paid to students attending private colleges 
in the state. Last year's special budget-cutting session wrought havoc 
in this area, too, since the legislature originally had increased the 
grants to $500, An attorney general 's ruling required freshmen students 
to get $500 and others to get $400 per year. The new bill allows for 
the amount to be raised by appropriations without additional legislation. 

+++Extend the doctrines of sovereign Immunity to the Board of Regents. 
In its pay decision, the Supreme Court had ruled that the regents were 
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not protected by sovereign immunity. That left the regents openly liabl 
for practices at the Talmadge Memorial Hospital it operates* This has 
already been signed into law by Governor Busbee, 

+++Include Independent colleges which are candidates fOr accreditation 
to be eligible for the private college grants , This affects only one 
college right how, Birdwood Junior College in Thomasville. The bill 
passed both Houses* 

Bills Dealtng With College Loan Program 

Two major bins dealt with the college loan program in the state* One 
bills which has been signed by the governor^ increases to one percent 
the premium which may be made to banks participating in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program and also exempts from state and local taxes Income 
received from these loans by the participating banks. 

A bill v/hich did not pass would have made a college education an asset 
worth $10pOOO. This bill v^as designed to stop bankruptcy routes to 
non-payment of college loans. 

Although the in-grade salary increase system did not pass this year, 
iSOjOOO was provided in the appropfiations bill to pay for a study which 
is to determine a method for implementing such a classification system. 

One of the few major educational bills which did not pass v/as one estab- 
lishing by law the Georgia Postsecondary Education Commission (1202 
Commission). The commission continues to operate under executive order* 
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TENNESSEE Frtd Travis ^ The ChattanQoga Times 



"^^,whilm aollmgm And urdv&rsity 
administrators have cmusm for 
joy now^ the long^t&rm outlook* 
is far from bright*" 



NASHVILLE, March 31-'Tennessee^s 
state-operated colleges and univer- 
sities didn't hit the hoped-for 
jackpot during the 1976 legislative 
session but they fared pretty well 
financial lyp reGelving an overall 
14 percent Increase In appropria- 



tions for operating purposes In the fiscal year starting July 1* This 
vnll provide sufficient money for an average 9 percent raise for faculty 
members, llhile a 12 percent average increase had been recommended by 
higher education administrators^ the 9 percent figure loomed large com- 
pared to the 2% percent celling the legislature imposed on pay raises 
a year earlier. 

Institutions were given greater flexibility In making salary adJustmentSi 
including authority to grant merit Increases. Community collegeSt hard 
hit by unexpectedly large enrollment grovrthi were 'exempted from restric- 
tions on pay raises except a requirement that total expenditures be kept 
within appropriated funds* 

The 10 community colleges had found it difficult to compete for faculty 
personnel especially In view of a salary schedule which in some Instances 
was below that of neighboring public schools. 

No new campuses or programs were authorized, although the legislature did 
vote to spend $36,3 million on new construction and Improvements at existing 
institutions. This Includes $9 million for an arts and architecture build- 
ing at UT^Knoxvlllei $4.4 million for a medical building at the UT Center 
for Health Sciences, Memphis j $9 mill ion for a physical education complex 
at Tennessee State University^ Nashvillei and $12.2 million for improve- 
ments, mainly additional bulldingSt at community colleges. 

Student Aid Program 

The total operating appropriation for all higher education activities 
in the state was Increased to $195,4 mniions which was $24 minion more 
than provided during the current fiscal year. This included $750,000 
to fund a new aid program for needy students attending both public and 
private colleges and universities. 

The money will be used to match an equal amount of federal assistance 
making $1.5 million available to help students. But this funding was 
far short of the $4.3 minion sought by the program's advocates- 

The new student assistance plan replaces the old tuition grant program 
which was abolished* It had been ruled unconstitutional by a federal 
district court because of payments made to church-related Institutions. 
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Under the new lav/, the money will go directly to the student instead 
of to the schooU and sponsors are confident this will be upheld if 
challenged. 

Governor Ray Blantons who hadn't included any money for student assistance 
in his budget either last year or thiSi consented to the compromise* Advo- 
cates of the plan earlier sought in vain to get the entire requested amount 
by raising taxes on cigarettes. 

After the aid plan was enacted, the legislature approved an amendment 
to permit assistance to students attending private business colleges and 
trade schools. But Governor Blanton vetoed It, saying the money simply 
wasn't available. 

Hard Times Face Some Programs 

Despite the increased appropriations^ some programs continue to face 
hard times. Dr. T. Albert Farmer ^ chancellor of the UT Center for 
Health Sciences* said a curtail ment of physician training may be necessary 
for lack of sufficient money. He, talked of extending the present three- 
year medical program to four yearSt but other UT officials^ though con- 
ceding the budget situation will be tight, doubted such drastic action 
will be necessary* 

Dr* W. ILArmlstead, dean of UT*s new veterinary medicine school at 
Knoxvlllep said the appropriation may require about a one-third cut In 
the second class to be admitted to that program next fall , 

More alarming^ perhaps > was the long-term outlook for all higher educa- 
tion.- The increased funding next fiscal year was financed with a one- 
cent Increase In the state sales tax, raising the state tax to 4% cents 
on the dollar and the maximum state and local government rate to 6 3/4 
percent* 

Sales Tax and Student Fees Increased 

The one-cent Increase in the state tax* after allov/ances for removing 
the sales tax on prescription medicines and cutting It back on energy 
used for residential purposeSf will produce an estimated $140 mnilon. 
It is the largest one-time tax Increase in Tennessee history, and 
legislators left saying they wouldn't vote another for a long time. 

Governor Blanton had asked for the sales tax Increase on a temporary 
basis i to be replaced next year by a graduated personal Income tax. 
But approval of an Income tax by the Tennessee lawmakers Isn't txpfcted 
In the foreseeable future, and the sales tax Increase likely will be 
extended or made permanent* 

The trouble Is that the legislatures for a while, at least, has exhausted 
major revenue resources It Is willing to use. While state Income may 
rise with the easing of the recession and as a result of Inflation, gross 
Income Isn't likely to keep pace with rising costSi especially in education. 
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So while college and university administrators have cause for joy now, 
the long-term outlook with enrollment increases expected for several more 
years, is far from bright. Nor is the outlook for students a happy one. 
Governor Blanton's budget, which was approvad with only minor changes^ 
contemplated another 10 percent increase in student fees, . Educators have 
warned that this now annual rise in student charges Is squeezing people 
out of the market for higher education and curtailing the often-promised 
equal educational opportunities for all. 

By Its silence on the subject, the legislature sanctioned the increased 
student fees and ordered colleges and universities to take measures to 
see that the charges are paid. The lawmakers directed that dlplomass 
certificates 5 degrees and grade transcripts be withheld from students who 
are financially obligated to higher education institutions. However, this 
won't apply to student loans which may be outstanding. 

Refusal of the legislature to grant higher education institutions an 
exemption from the state's Administrative Procedures Act may become a cause 
for concern. Governor Blanton and the lawmakers have been at loggerheads 
over a provision added to the law last year over his veto* It requires 
that administrative rules and regulations issued by state agencies be 
approved by the appropriate standing committee of the senate or house or both. 

The governor contended this requirement was unconstitutional and the state 
attorney general concurreds saying it was an illegal delegation of legisla- 
tive authority by the General Assembly, According to the attorney generaU 
the legislature, but not one of its standing committees, can veto regula- 
tions Issued by admlni strati vt agencies. 

Nevertheless, the legislature chose to Ignore the attorney general 's ruling 
and keep the law in effect. So far no standing cormlttee has demanded a 
right to pass upon regulations promulgated by or for higher education 
Institutions but the potential for a dispute Is there and the Issue ulti- 
mately may end up In court. 

This wasn*t discussed, however. In the course of giving the state Board 
of Regents, administrative agency of the regional universities and community 
colleges, authority to promulgate tenure rules for faculty members. The 
UT board of trustees already had this authority, but In transferring the 
state's other Institutions of higher learning from the state Board of 
Education to the Board of Regents, the authority of the Regents was left 
under a cloud. 

The state supremt court ruled that tenure regulations weren't ever adopted 
by the state Board of Education and ordered the Board of Regents to make 
rtstltutlon to a university faculty member v/ho was fired and claimed to have 
gained tenure automatically. 

There were these other developments: 

+++The legislature authorized establishment of a cooperative education_ 
program with sta,te government, creating a Tennessee Cooperative Education 
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Advisory Committee to help work out the details. The shape and scope 
of the program remain to be decided. 

+4+Totally disabled persons will be permitted to audits free of charge 
and on a space available basis, courses in colleges and universities 
except classes in professional health services, 

+++A mutual limited exchange of students , free of out-of-state tuition^ 
with Kentucky was approved. It is expected to affect mainly students 
attending Tennessee higher education institutions near the Kentucky 
border^ and Kentucky institutions close to Tennessee, particularly 
Kentucky's Murray State University and UT-Mart1n. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



Don Marshy The Charleston Gazette 



of Regents' budg&t. 



ungBnerouB with the Board 



^ . .the legislatUTe was not 



CHARLESTON, April 3—West Virginia's 
system of higher education came through 
a sometimes confusing and sometimes 
argumentative session of the legislature 
vnth little debate. 



No bill of major Importance to state colleges or universities was intro- 
duced^ and Chancellor Ben Morton of the State Board of Regents charac- 
terized the session as "easier than normal." 

Only one bill directly affecting higher education was passed. It ms a 
minor measure that made a legal requirement of the Regents' practice of 
appointing advisory boards of students and faculties. 

The session v/as marked by disagreements betv/een Republican Governor 
Arch A* Moore, Or*, and leaders of the Democratic majorities 1n the House 
and Senate. The struggle may have been one reason that relatively little 
attention ms paid to higher education. 

For a time^ 1t appeared that Moore might veto the state budget. Hov/evers 
he eventually approved it. As a i^esult of the threatened vetOs the 
legislature. voted to recess rather than to adjourn its normal 60-day 
session v/h1ch ended In March, The legislature will reconvene May 14 but 
leaders estimate that it will be in session only tv/o or three days* 



Morton said he hoped that legislators vnll be able to find extra money for 
higher education v/hen they meet. There are tv/o problem areas. One 1s 
salaries and the other is operating expenses. 

The legislature passed a bill requiring that all state employees be given 
an across-the-board raise of $1^000 a year. Moore vetoed the bill because 
it called for removal of any department head who failed to grant the 
Increase. 

Moore said he was unsure whether the budgets of all state agencies had 
been given enough money to meet requirements of the la\7. But in vetoing 
the bill, he said It was his intention to grant the raine In every case 
in which funding vvas available, 

Morton said that everyone in the state system of higher education v/as 
affected and that he planned to recommend to the Board of Regents that 
workers receive the additional pay* The Increase v/ould be substantial 
for many blue collar v/orkers. In some cases, it vjould mean a rise 1n 
pay of 25 percent. 

At the same time, the increase v/ould be less than he had hoped for senior 
faculty members, "For a $20,000 a year professor, it v/ould mean only about 
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a five percint raise. Last years raises averaged about eight percent 
and I am hoping that the legislature will give us at least enough to match 
that percentage this years" the chancellor said. West Virginia's pay 
scale for full professors is among the lowest 1n the 14 states comprising 
the Southern Regional Education Boards Morton said. 

More Money Needed for Operating Expenses 

In addition, Morton said the system would need more money for operating 
expenses. The legislature increased the amount from about $12 million to 
about $13,9 million. But utility costs and the cost of certain fringe . 
benefits have risen so markedly that the Increase In all other categories 
covered in current expenses—such as maning—win be only 1*5 percent* 

Othen^ises the legislature was not ungenerous with the Board of Regents* 
budget. Appropriations were Increased from $87.4 million in fiscal 1975-76 
to $95 J million in fiscal 1976-77. Regents had requested $107 million, 

Hov/evert in a speech before a chamber of commerce audiencts Governor Moore 
remarked that higher education v/as not ^'lean and. hungry enoughs" and said 
he was considering appointment of a management review team to review higher 
education spending. 

Some Increases Dramatic 

In some cases s the increase was dramatic* The state appropriation to the 
West Virginia University Medical Center went up by almost 50 percent-* 
from $8.7 million to $12.4 mmion* The appropriation 1s In addition to 
the almost $40 mniion the medical center is expected to gensrate from 
its own sources* primarily from fees and from a dedicated tax on soft 
drinks. In additions $1.2 million was approved to complete a medical 
education building in the Charleston division of the medical center. 

Two other medical schools which were created by last year's Itgislature 
received lesser appropriations. The West Virginia College of Ostiopathic 
Medicine at Lewisburg had Its budget Increased from $1,3 million to 
$1.65 million. The appropriation for the Marshall University Medical 
School remained at $871,915, Howevers Marshall has between $150,000 and 
$200tOOO In carry-over state funds which it is authoriiid to spend. The 
medical school at Marshall, which Is being partly financed by the Veterans' 
Administration, is still In the planning stage and, after a period of 
controversy i has received "resohable assurance of accreditation" by the 
Medical Liaison Committee of the toerican MedlcaL Association, 

In addition, the Regents negotiated the sale of $26 million In bonds for 
capital outlay projects at a dozen institutions as authorl2ed by the 
1974*75 legislature 

Dispute Over Role of Conmiunlty Colleges 

One of the most Interesting Issues 1n the session was a dispute over the 
role of community colleges In areas where they may compete with existing 
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four-year schools. Specifically, Fairmont State Conege started a community 
College program at Clarksburg, in the neighboring county of Harrison. Salem 
College, a private Institution, 1$ located In Harrison Couiity, 

A bill was introduced which Morton said seemed to have forbidden the Board 
of Regents to authorize additional conniunity college programs in counties 
where a private or public four-year institution eKisted, Morton said the 
bill was clearly aimed at the nm program in Clarksburg. Classes started 
in the fall of 1975 and attracted about 800 students. Supporters of private 
colleges became the major lobbyiste for the bilU 

During a hearing before the House Education Comnittee, rterton asked: "Do I 
hear correctly regarding the legislature's intent«-not to Qperate a coniTiunity 
college In Clarksburg?" He said he was told the answer was "yes" and he 
replied that in that case he would reconinend the Clarksburg program be 
discontinued. 

However, legislators from Harrison County, the city administration in 
Clarksburg and spokesmen for other groups in the area have come out strongly 
for continuance of the program. As a results Morton said he would reexamine 
his decision* The bill that would have required ending of classes was 
recorranended by the education conmlttee but was never voted on in the House 
of Delegates. 

Another bill involving Fairmont passed the House but not the Senate. The 
bill would have authorized the college to spend an additional $2 million 
for a new health and physical education building. The Board of Regents 
approved spending $2.6 million for the building and later signed a contract 
for that amount, Morton said he opposed spending the additional $2 minipn 
because it would pay for unnecessary facilities and because the bill authori- 
zing the extra money was special Interest legislation sponsored by lawnakers 
from the area served by Fairmont State, 

Unsuccessful Bills 

Other bills affecting higher education were unsuccessful . One would have 
required graduates of the West Virginia University Medical Center to prac* 
tice In the state for four years after graduation or to repay $13,000 in 
educational costs. The bill, which passed the Senate 22-8 last years was 
approved in the Senate this year, 18-14. It vvas not voted on In either 
year by the House* 

House Speaker Lewis McManuSs D-Ralelgh, said he thought the requlrembnt that 
medical graduates be forced to practice In the state "borders an involuntary 
servitude." He said he thought a strong residency program was the best way 
to attract young doctors. 

Among bills that did not come out of cormlttees were a number that would 
have granted tuition waivers at state schools for a number of groups, 
including members of the National Guard, persons 65 or older, public school 
teachers, members of faculties and members of their families. 
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Morton said the Board of Regents opposed the bills, both because they 
represented special interest legislation and because they might violate 
contractural obligations involving the sale of revenue bonds. Most of 
the bond contracts have provisions which prohibit demeaning the sources 
of repaying bonds and those sources normally include fees and tuition. 

A bill that would have permitted unionization of public employees was 
tabled by the Senate Judiciary Committee after brief debate. One 
senator said he disapproved of the bill because it embraced all types of 
public employees, including schoolteachers. 
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KENTUCKY 



Richard G, Wilson* The Louisville Courier-Journal 



"-wm are no longer in the golden 
Bra of higher educmtion growth,'" 
the govBrnor proclAimmd . 



FRANKFORT, April been a long 

time since higher education conimanded 
less legislative attention in the 
Blue Grass State than 1t did during 
the 1976 General Assembly. 



Kentucky lavjinakerSs v^ho concluded their biennial 60-day session here 
March 20 5 considered less than three dozen higher education bills and 
passed only 12 of them. The vast majority of the bills remained In their 
original committees ^ v^here they provoked little discussion. 

The main reason for higher education's low profile v^as that lawmakers --and 
Governor Julian M, Carroll's administrations-reserved most of their educa- 
tional Interest and effort for financing of Kentucky's elementary and 
secondary schools. Overall per-pupil spending in the common schools ranks 
49th nationally, and lawmakers and Carroll were committed to moving this 
figure upv/ard on the national scale. There had also been a massive citizens 
campaign waged in the state during the preceding year to upgrade public 
school spending. 

Some of the supporters for more spending at this level charged that overly- 
generous state spending for higher education in previous years was a major 
cause for the public schools' financial plight. 

The only major legislation relating to higher education was Carroll's 
budget bill 5 which sailed through the legislature with no negative votes. 

State Spending for Higher Education Increased 

Overall 5 state spending for higher education^ including student aid and 
the Council. on Public Higher Education's budget, v/ent from $364*791*457 
during the current (1974-76) blennlum to $426^357, 200 for the 1976-78 
biennlum^ beginning July 1, This 1s a 26,7 percent Increase* (This does 
not include capital construction funds.) 

A large share of the new money for the eight state schools went to the 
two newest schools in the state system*-the University of Louisvllla's 
(U of L) 1977-78 appropriation Is 33 percent more than this year'ss and 
Northern Kentucky State College's (NKSC) 1977-78 appropriatlbn tops this 
year's by 52 percent. The other six colleges riceived incraasis averaging 
about 21 percent* and while the University of Kentucky received the largest 
Increase^ it had the smallest dollar percentage increase (14 percent). 

The U of I ^ n former sem1 -private* municipal school In the state's largest 
city, hr ^n undergoing, a financial phasa-ln into the system since 1970, 
NKSC* mica evolved from a former University of Kentucky (UK) community 
conege. also bacama a new four-year state school in 1970. Carroll noted 
that hi; budget would finally give U of L "full (state) funding" and 
dollars for NKSC-s transformation to university status* as provided under 
a separate bill . 
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Governor's Budget Message Set Tone 



Carroll's budget message early in the session set the tone for higher 
education in the session, "The era of budgetary sacrifice is here.,,vje 
are no longer in the golden age of higher education grov/th and my budget 
does not contemplate a return to that golden age 5" he proclaimed. 

The universities and 1!KSC had requested ISSSslSe.aSO in state funding for 
the upcoming bienniums or a 55.8 percent increase over this bienn1um-s 
$3S7j02i),020 figure. Another $273177,900 was sought by the education 
council and $20pQ0Ua67 by the Kentucky Higher Education Assistance 
Authority I the state's student aid agency. 

Some $7.3 million of the education councils requestv/ere funds for enroll- 
ment grovjth, earmarked for later distribution to the campuses according to 
a full-time-equivalent student format^ and replacement funds for tuition 
reduction at the U of L. Another $5.5 million sought by the council was 
to replace federal revenue sharing dollars now used to support a statewide 
area health education system. The systemp a cooperative venture betv/een 
the campuses and local hospitals and clinics, provides practical training 
for health education students. 

The education council chopped the institutional funding requests by $69.7 
million, or 14.3 percent and finally recommended that Carroll ask the 
General Assembly to appropriate $486.4 million directly to the state 
schools for operations. The governor trirmned this recoimendation by another 
$51.9 million^ or 12 percent. He finally recommended--and the legislature 
approved--the tijo-year $434,498,800 direct appropriation to the campuses, 
Carroll also chopped the council's $27,1 million budget proposal to 
$20JS2j300 and the Higher Education Assistance Authority's request from 
$20 million to $7,697*100, Both allocations were approved by the legislature 

The only dispute over the university budgets came during the council's 
review of the Institutional requests. UK President Otis Slngletary^ vihila 
supporting equitable funding for the U of Lj claimed UK would be paying 
the major portion of the U of L's proposed increase. 

Although the council's funding proposals v/ere trimmed by the governor^ 
a later analysis of the 1976-78 budgets by David Carter, the council's 
associate director for financial affairs ^ seems to bear out Singletary's 
contention. Carter's analysis showed that during the current fiscal year^ 
UK received 43.8 percent of the state General Fund dollars directly 
allocated to the public-supported schools while U of L received only 15.9 
percent. By the end of the blennium^ the UK figure v/ould slip to 40.4 
percent^ v/hile U of L's climbed to 10.5 percent. 

With the exception of NKSCp v/hose figure increased from 3.S to 4,5 percents 
and llestern Kentucky University, v/here the figure dropped from 10.3 to 
9.8 percentt the figures for the other schools remained fairly constant.^ 
(Hone of the above percintages include enrollment growth dollars that 
will be distributed later to the campusesO 
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In addition tr -nerating funds * the state schools also requested some 
$200 million \ capital construction or building renovations. The 
education cour-^il, however^ recomniended only $89.1 million and the gover- 
nor and legislature approved only $70 million. While specific projects 
were identified for potential funding^ Carroll reserved the right to 
revlev^ them further before allocating any money* He did earmark some 
$15 million for UK community college projects. If construction costs 
continue to escalate, It Is unlikely that all of the projects will be 
funded. 

New Budget Basically for Continuing Programs 

Besides special U of L and NKSC fundingSp the new budget basically provides 
for continuation of existing programs, combatting some Inflation and pro- 
viding salary increases averaging five percent a year for university 
employees. 

The governor, in a post-session interview, acknowledged that his budget 
may appear to be a healthy Increase for higher education-^particularly 
in comparison with increases in many other states. But he said that 
without the special U of L and NKSC funding, the overall increases would 
not have appeared so significant. 

The budget for the higher education assistance authority, the state's 
financial aid unit, expands aid for students attending both public- 
supported and private colleges. 

The program which provides maximum annual grants of $548 to private col lege 
freshmen will cover sophomores beginning this fall. The Individual grant 
celling is expected to be raised. 

Another program, which provides maximum annual grants of $1,000 to 
eligible public and private college freshmen t sophomores and juniors, will 
be expanded to seniors. 

Carroll's budget also replaced federal revenue sharing dollars in the 
aid programs with state funds. ^Only $1.8 million of the $4.8 million 
allocated to the state aid programs this biennlum 1s state, funds. Carroll's 
budget provides $7 million for the programs. 

Bills Given Consideration ' 

The 1976 General Assembly also considered a bill providing for collective 
bargaining for university professors. But the measure^ which vvould cover 
all public employees, never got to the floor for a vote. Two other poten- 
tially controversial measures also remained bottled up in a House committee 
where they were not even discussed. 

One would have given U of L administrative control of UK's Jefferson 
Community College^ in downtown Louisville* The other would have stripped 
UK of its nearly 16p700-student statewide coptiunity college system of 
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13 campuses. This bill would have put the community colleges under a 
mvi governing board, instead of UK's trustees. 

The legislature did approve bills creating two new higher education* 
related agencies^ One bin gave statutory authority to a state Post* 
secondary Education Conmlssion (1202 Commission), currently existing 
under a gubernatorial executive orders and the other to regulate proprie- 
tary schools. 

Also passed was a new state open records law that Includes many university 
documents, Another measure approved allocated $2,6 million to finance 
76 new residency positions in "primary cars disciplines" at the UK and 
U of L medical, centers* Primary cara disciplines are defined in the bill 
as family/general practice, general pediatrics, general Internal mediclnej 
emergency medicine, and general obstetrics and gynecology. 

One third of the total time spent by residents v/ould have to be In "community 
facilities^" as opposed to the two universities' medical centers. The pur* 
pose of the legislation is to Increase the supply of docftrs In smaller 
cities. Studies show that doctors tend to remain 1n the areas v/here they 
take th^lr residency. 

Bills Which Became Law 

Other bills v/hich became law were measures that would: 

+++Perm1t state licensure of veterinary technicians, Morehead State 
University offers the state's only vet*tech program* 

+++Prov1de tultion-free education for persons 65 and over when space is 
available. 

+++Requ1re senior state universities to accept all academic credits earned 
at community colleges. An amendment permits the senior institutions to 
still set graduation requirements. 

+++Direct the Legislative Research Commission to study all education 
statutes and recommend necessary revisions or deletions to the 1978 
General Assembly. 

+++Anocate $50^000 to create a Kentucky National Guard Educational 
Encouragement Fund to supplement certain fees up to 50 percent for active 
guardsmen attending state vocational schoolSs community colleges or 
universities. 

+++Authorize UK to purchase from its own funds, other than tax revenues , 
malpractice coverage for medical center personnel. 

The higher education council's budget also provided funds for additional 
openings for Kentucklans to study veterinary medicine and optometry through 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) sponsored programs In these dis- 
ciplines. In veterinary medicine, all of the new slots would be at 
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Auburn University. Auburn presently has 16 first-year slots for Kentucky 
students- This v^ould be increased to 24 slots this fall (1976) and 27 
openings the following year. 

For optometry students , the number of spaces will Increase to 15 this fall. 
Ten spaces are now available. Two of the new spaces are at the Southern 
College of Optometry in Memphis , and three are at the University of Houston. 

Veterinary School Issue 

Governor Carroll ^ who served out the last year of former Governor Wendell 
Ford's term in 1975 before being elected last November to his ov/n four- 
year terms diffused one potentially controversial issue several months 
before the legislature convened. After a year-long consultants* study 
ordered by the 1974 legislature^ Carroll said that he v/as not convinced 
that Kentucky needed to build Its own veterinary school* Therefore^ he 
said 5 he would provide no money to plan for one. 

The veterinary school issue became an explosive one in the 1974 legislative 
session when Murray State University supporters proposed a school for their 
far VJestern Kentucky campus ^ The bill passed the Senate but v/as finally 
killed in the House, Agricultural forces in Kentucky i as in several other 
states 5 cite shortages of veter1nar1anSi particularly in rural areas^ as a 
major manpower need. 

Some educational planners and livestock representatives are now trying to 
convince Carroll that veterinarians could be lured to needed areas if an 
educational cUnic —where veterinary students could receive some of their 
practical training--were built in the state. This was one option cited 
by the 1975 consultants* study^ and one that Carroll is still considering. 
The other two options cited by the study v/e^^e Increasing the number of 
spaces in out-of-state veterinary schools for Kentuckians and veterinarians* 
use of para-professionals 5 or veterinary technicians. 

Higher Education Council Measuris 

One bill that did spark some legislative controversy was a measure that 
v/ould have required state universities to annually file viith the higher 
education council lists of salaries and fringe benefits paid to campus^ 
personnel. The Information would be released to the public upon request. 
The bill passed the Senate but died in a House commlttie. 

In an emotional floor speech 1n the Senate, Senator Doug Moseleyp the 
sponsor^ accused the university presidents of killing the bill. The 
presidents denied his charge and other observers contended that such 
information was covered by the new open records legislation. 

The 1976 session was the first one in several years which gave no serious 
consideration to legislation strengthening the education council *s coordi- 
nating authority over the state's campuses. One measure would have 
permitted the agency to establish "primary service regions" for each 
school, but that bill provoked little discussion and remained bottled 
up in committee. 
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The eouncllj strengthened by the 1972 General Assembly, 1s currently 
developing a higher education master plan, which 1s supposed to be com- 
pleted in time for the 1978 General Assembly. "I think the legislature 
has adopted a wait-and-see attitude on the councIVs performance and 
that attitude 1s directly related to the quality of its master plant" 
one lav/maker said. 

Breakdown of State Funding 

Following is a breakdown of each state school's 1975*76 state funding^ 
its general fund appropriation for operations for each of the next two 
years, and possible capital construction or renovation projects. 

+++Eastern Kentucky Un1vers1ty--$183924,361 this yeari would go to 
$21,685,200 In 1976-77 and $23/043,500 the following year. The only 
construction project 1s a public service center. 

+++l<entucky State Un1versity--The school's $55068,945 1975-76 appropria- 
tion would be Increased to $5,872,500 in 1976-77 and to $6,331,600 in 
1977-78. KSU hopes to. build new classroom and administration buildings. 

+++Morehead State University— The school received $11,752,901 this year 
and win get $13,444,600 next year and $14,342,300 in 1977-78. It hopes 
to receive funds to renovate three bundlngs, 

++#]urray State University —The current year's funding of $13t438,434 
win be increased to $15,068,300 in 1976-77 and $16,177,800 in 1977-78, 
Funds have been reserved for a new university arid continuing education 
center and renovation of another facility for a campus library. 

+++Northern Kentucky State— The schooTs $6,686,307 appropriation this 
year will be Increased to $9,344,600 In 1976-77 and $10,149,200 In 
1977-78. Its construction projects are a new classroom and admlnlstra* 
t1on building and other campus Improvements. 

+++Un1versity of Kentucky--UK's $81,323,957 1975''76 appropriation will 
be Increased to $87,419,000 In 1976-77 and $92,949,600 1n 1977-78. It 
hopes to receive money to construct a primary care and teaching research 
center on its Lexington campus and a new branch community college in 
Southwestern Louisville. Funds are also earmarked for new libraries and 
learning resource centers at Its Somerset and Hopklnsvine community 
colleges. 

+++Un1vers1ty of Louisvina*-Th1s year's appropriation of $29,596,542 
will be Increased to $36,056,800 in 19/0-77 and $39,293,600 in 1977-78. 
Addltionany, U of L will receive $4,222,600 over the blennium through 
the education council to replace dollars lost through reducing tuition 
for Kentucky residents. U of L hopes to build a new library and music 
school on Its main campus, receive funds to meet Inflated construction 
costs for a new teaching hospital and make numerous other campus 
improvements. 
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+++Western Kentucky University— Western's 1975-76 funding of $19J26,280 
will go to $21,060,900 1n 1976-77 and $22,258,300 in 1977-78. It plans 
to renovate one existing facility and build a nev/ agricultural exposition 
center and related facilities. 
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Tom C> Stuckey, The Associated Press 



new board will bm to draft 



*'An inltlml rmsponsibillty of the 



AilMAPOLIS, May 14—The long-awaited 
reorganization of the structure of 
education In Maryland vms finally 



Marylmnd's flrBt mmBter plan 



for its oollegBB and univerBitiBB 



accomplished at the 1976 session of 
the General Assembly. The changes t 
which affect public education at all 
levels from kindergarten through 



college, are not as sweeping as those originally contemplated s but they 

do make some significant revisions in the structure and governance of public 

education, particularly at the postsecondary level. 

The two reorganization bins v/ere easily the educational highlight of the 
1975 session, ilore than 100 bills and resolutions dealing with higher 
education were Introduced during the 90-day session, but most died in 
committee* Of those that did pass, all but a few involved technical changes 
in the law or dealt with matters of limited scope and applicability. 

Budgets for Maryland's colleges and universities v/ere restricted to the 
virtual no-growth monetary policy Imposed on the rest of state government 
by Governor Marvin Mandeli who again managed to avoid any general tax 
increase or any sharp cutbacks. in existing state programs. In the general 
fund categorys the total appropriation actually dropped slightly from the 
current year for both the University of Maryland and Morgan State University 
as well as for St. Mary's College. 

The combined general fund appropriation for the state colleges did register 
an Increase^ but even that went up by less than one percent from the 
current year. The only significant increase v/as for community colleges. 
The lump-sum appropriation In the budget was Increased from $30.9 million 
to $41.6 milllonp reflecting both an anticipated growth of 30 percent In 
enrollment at the two-year colleges as well as the fact that the current 
year's appropriation was almost $8 million short because the number 
of students exceeded estimates on which the current year's budget was based. 



Passage of the two bills restructuring governance of public education in 
Maryland came wore than three years after Governor Handel appointed a 
Governor's Study Corranisslon on Structure and Governance of Education, 
That conmisslon, after more than two years of work, came forth with an 
elaborate plan calling for broad and dramatic changes In the governance 
of higher education In Maryland. The Rosenberg Commisslont named for 
Its chairman, Leonard H, Rosenberg, proposed creation of a new State 
Board of Higher Education to eKerclse extensive control over the 
Individual institutions. While each college or university would have 
had Its own separate governing board, the Rosenberg Commission proposed 



Elaborate Plan for Broad and Dramatic Changes 



that the stati board ba given ultimata authority In program and fiscal areas. 
The state board * under the Rosenberg plans would have had authority to 
review both axi sting and ntw programs and to require that programs be 
abolished or revised* 

The reaction of the colieges and universities to the suggestion that they 
give up much of their indepandance to a central 1 zed board was uniformly 
unfavorabla. If not hostile and, at a series of public hearings around the 
states the Institutions raised strenuous objections to the Rosenberg plan. 
Eventual ly the University of Maryland, the state college trustees * the 
state comtiunlty colleges board and the Council for Higher Education suggested 
soma alternative approaches to give the council more coordi native powers 
In some areas*-part1cularly plannings budget review and consideration of 
new programs—but leave the existing systems generally Intact * 

After the Rosenberg report was Issuedt the governor sat up a task force 
headed by Alan Wllner, his chief legal and leglslatlva aldep to evaluate 
the report and to suggest legislation to Implement whatever sections of 
the report It felt shQuld become law. The Wllner task force came up with 
a bill daaling with higher education whichi In part^ reflected the raconmien* 
datlons of the Institutions* That bill wass In turnt enacted by the 
General Assembly with only minor modifications* 

New Board to Draw Up Master Plan 

The Wllner task force decided, and the General Assembly agreeds that the 
Maryland Council for Higher Education should be replaced with a State Board 
of Higher Education* The councn is a 13-member board with one member 
a rtpresentatlva of the University of Maryland nominated by the regents, 
one a state college representative nQmlnated by the state college trustees^ 
one a representative of connnunity colleges and ont a representative of the 
state's private colleges and unlvarsltles. The new board will be reduced 
In size to 11 members and will consist of all lay members. There no longer 
will be any members serving on the board to represent a special interest. 
The authority and responsibilities given to the new boalfd lie mainly In 
the areas of planning, spending and programs. 

An initial responsibility of the board will be to draft an overall plan 
for the development of higher education In Marylandp thus giving the state 
its first master plan for Its colleges and universities. The board will 
be expected to update the plan from time to time and to report annually 
to the governor and the General Assembly on progress being made to Implement 
the plan* 

Under the current fiscal system, separata budget requests are submitted 
directly to the governor from the University of Maryland, Morgan State 
University, the state colleges {including the University of Baltimore), 
St* Mary's College and the community colleges* Under the new law, these 
budget requests will go first to the higher education board, which will 
be responsible for reviewing them and putting them together Into a unified 
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package to present to thi govirnor. While the board will not be able 
to reduce or revise the requests. It win be authorized to recommend to 
the governor and the Gentral Assembly any budgetary revisions It considers 
desirable. 

Members of the Wilner task force believed that this would be a significant 
step toward gaining a review of the budget from an educational perspective 
instead of only from a budgetary outlook as under the present system. 
Many legislators and others associated with the reorganization effort also 
said this would give the board considerable clout because its recommendations 
dould carry a great deal of weight with the governor in his preparation of 
the budget and with members of the General Assembly when they consider the 
budget! 

The Wilner task force said there was "merit In having a unified budget for 
higher education, as this would give the govarnors the General Assembly and 
the public a better grasp on both the state-s total conmltoent to higher 
education and the relative part of It going to each of the institutions and 
agencies." The task force said Input by the board was both necessary and 
valuable. "But it Is not necessary to give budget approval power to the 
board in order to achieve these objectivesi and we agree with the concerns of 
the institutions that such power would involve only an unnecessary bureau* 
era tic roadblock in an already complex procedure," the task force report 
said. 

New Board to Approve New Programs 

In the area of program control , the task force said It agreed with the 
Rosenberg Commission that the board should have power to approve or disapprov 
all proposals for new programs or for substantial modifications in existing 
programs. "This authority is essential if the board is to be able to imple- 
ment the overall plan," the report said. The Wilner task force disagreed, 
however, that continuation of all existing programi should be subject to 
board approval. It said a review of all programs not only would be a 
mammoth and Impractical taski but could create unnecessary uncertainty 
within the various institutions until it v/as completed. 

Although the original Rosenberg report had been greeted with dismay by 
most representatives of higher education in Maryland, the Wilner task force 
bill was enacted with little trouble and with only minor modifications by 
the General Assembly. The problem areas had been worked out before the 
legislation was ever introduced. 

What the bill as enacted and signed into law by Governor Mandel does Is 
provide stronger guidance at the top but leave the various segments free, 
for the most part, to run their own affairs. The University of Maryland 
and Morgan State University each will continue to operate under its own 
board of regents, as will St, Mary's College under Its board of trustees. 
The Board of Trustees of the State Colleges and the State Board for 
Community Colleges likewise will retain much the same powers and respon- 
sibilities as before. 
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The bill dialing with elementafy and secondary education made fewer substan- 
tivs changes than that dealing with higher education* Probably the major 
change at the elementary and secondary levels was creation of two new councils 
to oversee educational programs In correctional institutions and in hospital 
centers and juvenile Institutions. There will be a separate superintendent 
for each council. The councils will be responsible for planning and developing 
an educational program within the Institutions and for monitoring the operation 
of the programs by the Institutions, Probably the biggest fight In the 
legislature over either bill came over a proposal to Increase membership on 
the state school board from seven to eleven. The issue was settled with a 
compromise at nine members. 

Bill Passed to Attract '-Eminent Scholars" 

Among other bills enacted by the General Assembly, one which was pleasing 
to many members of the state's educational establishment will allow any of 
Maryland's public Institutions of higher education to establish "eminent 
scholar programs^' designed to attract outstanding "professors or associate 
professors v/ho have achieved national eminence in their disciplines." 
In addition to paying the eminent scholars the full salary for their 
positiont the institutions wITl be allowed to supplement the salaries v/lth 
endowment funds obtained specially for the program. The state, furthermore^ 
will match the endowment funds on a 50-50 basis up to a maximum to be 
specified 1n the budget. The bill provides that an appointee may be judged 
"eminent" not only on the basis of how he is rated by his peers but also 
"on the basis of artistic achievement or distinguished accomplishments In 
areas which lie beyond academic endeavor but for which there Is concrete 
evidence of superior talent." 

Among the resolutions approved by the House and Senate was one which calls 
for a study of the problems caused by out-of-state and foreign students In 
Maryland public colleges and universities. The joint resolution asks the 
Maryland Council for Higher Education, which will be replaced by the new 
higher education board, to examine the question of how many non-Maryland 
students can be accormiodated in the state's institutions without Jeopardizing 
the chances of In^state students to get a quality education, "We must 
adopt uniform standards for out-of-state* Including military personnel and 
their families, and foreign students, taking Into consideration their contri- 
bution and the need for the space in our institutions to be used by qualified 
and deserving Haryland residents," the resolution says. It asks that a 
report be presented to the appropriate legislative committees between now 
and the 1977 session of the General Assembly. 

other resolutions adopted werei 

+++prov1s1on for Towson State Conege to be called Towson State University 
"contingent upon Its having met the criteria for name-changing set by the 
State Board for Higher Education-," 

+++Creation of the Maryland Statewide Medical Education and training System 
to Include centers for comprehensive medical education established In coopera- 
tion with existing medical and educational institutions^ 
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+++Author1zation of the board of trustees of community colleges to v/a1ve 
tuition charges for those state residents 60 years or over for those 
classes with at least 10 regularly enrolled students; 

+++Development of a Statewide College Placement Program to assist students 
in selecting institutions of higher education In Maryland. 

Private Colleges to Make Purchases through State 

Maryland's private coneges and universities mre told by the governor 
prior to the 1976 session that they could not expect any increase in the 
level of state aid, but that he would be willing to help them out If they 
could come up with something which wouldn't cost any additional money. 
The private Institutions responded with a bill, which the General Assembly 
enacted, allowing them to make purchases through the state and to reap the 
benefits of generally lower prices available to the state. The only 
restrictions Included In the bill are that purchases must be in amounts 
greater than $500 and that none of the materials purchased may be used for 
religious purposes. Also included among bills enacted by the legislature 
v/ere two authorizing a $500,000 bond Issue for renovation of an academic 
building at Western Maryland College and a $1.85 million bond Issue for 
construction of a science building at Loyola College. In both cases, the 
private Institutions must raise equivalent amounts from other sources 
before the state money will be made available. 

The legislature passed and the governor signed a joint resolution creating 
a task force "to consider whether collective bargaining rights should be 
extended to additional public employees and to prepare workable legislation 
on the matter for submission to the 1977 General Assembly if the task force 
determines that such rights should be granted," In the language of the 
resolution. The task force will have 15 members: four appointed from the 
Senate by the Senate President^ four appointed from the House by Its 
Speaker "to be representative, as a group, of labor, management and the 
public interests i" and the 15th member and chair of the group jointly 
agreed upon by the Speaker and the President. 

Because of the tight budget year, Maryland colleges and universities will 
get very little, if any, additional funds put of the general state treasury 
next year. In most cases, significant Increases come only In the area of 
special funds, because of an expected Increase in numbers of students or 
tuition or both. The following table shows the current budget for state 
institutions and the final appropriation for next academic year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

General 

Special 

Federal 



Total 



STATE COLLEGES 
Qenaral 
Special 
Federal 



Total 



MORGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

General 

Special 

Federal 

Total 

ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

General 

Special 

Federal 

Total 



1975-76 
$122,294,806 
160,346,770 

3,056,825 
$285,698,401 

1975-76 
$37,180,222 
26,296,128 
6,750,000 
$70,226,350 

1975-76 

$ 8,775,781 
5,203,528 
2,423,731 

$16,403,040 

1975-76 
$2,427,582 
1,376,174 
58,500 
$3,862,256 



1976-77 
$116,511,697 
188,924,024 
3,227.109 

$308,662,830 

1976-77 
$38,374,719 
31,492,054 
7,250,313 
$77,117,085 

1976-77 

$ 7,845,055 
6,437,216 
3,432,489 

$17,714,760 

1976-77 
$2,399,387 
1,584.478 
78,000 
$4,061,865 
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As noted earlier, the appropriation for Gommunity colleges Increasid from 
$30.9 to $41.6 million. Direct state aid to private colleges and univer- 
sities went up from $4.3 million to $5,3 million in the new budget. Although 
the University of Maryland showed a substantial drop in the gentral fund 
category, that is due largely to a riduction in the geniral fund appropriation 
for University Hospital in Baltimore, The hospital funds wert cut because 
of a highly-critical independint audit of hospital opiratlons corranissioned 
by the state. The audit reporttd that the hospital could effect many millions 
of dollars in savings, including several million dollars in quick gains by 
reducing its bad debt^backlog to a standard approprlatt for a large tiaching 
hospital. 
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MISSISSIPPI James S, SagguSp The Associated Press 

LmglslmturB amks for study to JACKSON^ May 9--M1ss1ssippi 's eight 

state universities will operate v/ith 

BBt out-^of^mtatm tuition aharges tight belts next fall and the State 

College Board hopes the pinch v/on't 

"to aover the'entirm state aost suffocate the institutions* 

of educAting th& student.'^ The $73*1993424 appropriated for the 

universities by the 1976 Legislature 
was only $140t0p0 more than approved 
last year^ despite enrollment 

increases and Inflation. "This represents a very close budgets said 

Representative Ed Perry of Oxford ^ v/ho handled the bill during Its last 

floor appearance in the House, 



The College Board had asked for $87.3 million and member Mike Sturdivant 
of Glendora^ chairman of the board's finance committee^ warned that tuition 
increases v^ill have to be seriously considered unless adequate funding is 
provided. After the bill passed, a board spokesman said an Increase in tuition 
charges was certain ^ but the board would have to decide how high to go at 
each school. The spokesman said the budget included no money for general 
salary increases^ and the only boosts that could be considered vjould be in 
the form of promotions. Raises of 8 percent were requested, 

1976 Enrollment Hike "Equivalent of Another School" 

Last year the legislature approved a $70.2 million appropriation, plus 
another $25859p950 for tv/o nursing schools' support that was Included in 
the general bill this time. The board complained then that the 1975-76 
budget was tight and said the increase over 1974--75 was Just enough to cover 
inflation, without additional costs resulting from an anticipated Increase 
of 2|000 1n enrollment. The enrollment jump turned out to be 5,226 and the 
extra tuition Income with Increased charges at some schools turned out to be 
just enough to cover the extra faculty needed to handle the larger student 
bodies. The board has anticipated another S^OOO increase In enrollment 
this fall, an Increase termed by the board "the equivalent of another college." 

The new appropriation did not change the maximum percentage of its Income 
that a university can generate through its fees and similar charges* This 
is now 31 percent for the Class I schools (Mississippi State, Mississippi 
and Southern Mississippi)^ 26 percent for the Class II schools (Delta Statfii 
Jackson State and Mississippi University for Women), and 24 percent for the 
Class III schools (Alcorn State and Mississippi Valley State). The board 
said that there was still room for ample tuition increases under these 
percentage ceilings to produce the extra revenue needed. 

The bill will fund operations for the fiscal year beginning July !• 
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The $73sl99j424 appropHated for the universities Ineludad $65 1 973s 760 
for gentral supports $Un9s350 for the MUW school of nursingi $1.6 million 
for the Southern Mississippi school of nursingi $140i600 for the Southern 
Mississippi continuing education program for nurses i $1,390|418 for Gulf 
Coast Research Laboratory^ $175^000 for matching federal Sea Srant fundsi 
$1 million for university libraries^ and small amounts for other specified 
purposes , 

Legislature Mandates Four Studies 

The legislature tacked a rider onto the appropriation directing the College 
Board to make studies of university practices in four areas and to adopt 
a uniform policy In each. The studies v/ould involve: 

++ +Tuit1on grants or scholarships to children of faculty and staff and to 
out^-of-state students ^ The measure dictated that these grants be phased 
out "vilthln a reasonable number of years*" 

wOut^of-^state tuition charges . The measure directed that the board set 
these charges to cover the entire state cost of educating the student. 

4H ^Utniaation of unrestricted self -ge nerated income for the payment of 
c ieneral i nstituti onal expenses . The board was directed to set policies 
so this money would be used before appropriated taxpayer funds are used* 

+ ++Travel expenditures by faculty and staff * The measure directed the board 
draft a policy to curtail and limit travel expenditures to trips essential 
to the educational mission of the schools* 

Practices in each of the four areas drew stiff criticism from lamakers 
during the session* Five of the eight schools offer tuition grants to 
faculty or staff children and lav^makers said It was unfair to expect other 
state employees to pay tuition for their childreni plus the extra expense 
of living away from home ^ while state employees at the universities get 
a free ride. H1ss1ss1pp1» Southern Mississippi^ Jackson States MUW and 
Delta State all give some type of faculty-staff tuition grants^ whila the 
other three do not. Some 460 students got this type of help this year* 
Senator Ray Chatham of Hattlesburg said at some institutions the mother will 
get a job as a clerk so her children can get free tuition* He estimated 
the system cost the state $150,000 a year. At one stage the bill contained 
an outright ban against such tuition help, but the final compromise Included 
the study directive instead. 

There were also criticisms of the 2s621 scholarships to out-of-state 
students^ v^hlch Representative Charles Deaton of Greenwood said "puts us 
In a very difficult position, calling on the taxpayers to fund nontaxpayers • 
Senator Bill Burgin of Columbus said It cost the state |1,600 per students 
v/hile the out-of-state fee v^as only $700. Some 6,000 out-of-state students 
attend Mississipprs state schools* 
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Travel Practlcts and Self -Genaratid Income Scrutiniiid 



The colleges also wire crltlqlEed for what Burgin called the accumulation 
of nest eggs from food sales a fees and other charges collected from students. 
At one pclntt the support appropriation Included a requirement that these 
funds be used before appropriated mon^t but 1n the final draft the bill 
omitted this provision in favor of the study. And it was Burgin who attacked 
travel expenditures at the schools and persuaded lai^akers to limit the 
item to $1*2 million next year. He said* "At one of the major universities^ 
every man^ woman and child could have traveled ls405 miles (on what was 
spent at the school)," He said at that school i $lp400 was spent to send one 
professor to Vienna to represent the Mississippi Reading Association at a 
conference "and the next week he went to Hawaii*" 

The board v/as directed to report on new policies in the four areas by next 
January 1 . 

There were tentative efforts toward an overall study of higher education* 
Representative Jim Sumner of Winona i chairman of the. House Universities and 
Colleges Committee^ said that because of increasing. demands for courses at 
branch campuses and the tight money situations the state needed a study to 
determine how to get the most from its college dollar* . He sal dp "We need 
a professional study by people who have no loyalties to any of the schools 
or campuses* Ttie study needs tp cover the junior colleges as well as the . 
senior colleges* The state has too many*.**We need to know what m haves 
what we need now and what we'll need down the road." ..He noted that the 
16 public junior colleges operate under local boards rather than the College 
Boards although the state puts millions into them* 

The 1974 legislature authorized the College Board to make a study of 
university programs and areas of duplication and more than a year ago the 
legislature's Performance Evaluation and EKpenditure Revlev/ Coimiittee called 
for the board to set up statewide objectives for higher education and goals 
for each university. Some progress was reported last year and last fall 
the board began to talk of cutting out duplicated doctoral programs at the 
institutions. Howeveri alumni and other pressures thwarted these efforts* 
and the board has now decided to use outside professional consultants to place 
the reconmiendations above politics* 

The universities were left out of the annual capital construction bill this 
year after lawmakers were unable to agree on what college projects to 
Include. The final compromise called for $1 million in general funds and 
$18.4 million 1n revenue sharing money* It will all go to the penitentiary t 
mental hospltalSs blind and deaf school and general repairs. Earlier 
versions had included $10.2 million toward a $26 million veterinary medicine 
school already authorized for Mississippi States up to $12 million for an 
acute services wing at the University of Mississippi Medical School -s 
teaching hospitals and smaller amounts for other university projects. 

There were no new construction projects approved for preplanning during the 
sessions since no funding was provided for many projects already preplanned 
at universities and other institutions around the state, 
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Thi vetefiniry medicine school, which was authorized in 1974, went through 
preplanning this year. However, efforts to authorize a work start on 
permanent housing bogged down In rivalries for the limited amount of 
construction money available. When no agreement was reached, the House- 
Senate conference comnlttee decided the only solution was to leave out all 
university construction and let almost $25 million In revenue sharing money 
remain In the treasury. Mississippi uses revenue sharing funds only for 
nonrecurring expenditures. 

The authorization for the veterinary medicine school was under constant 
attack from Representative H. L. Merldeth of Greenville, who tried for the 
second straight year to repeal the authorization. He estimated It would 
cost the state $60,000 a year to train each fet the 65, students the school 
will accept when completed, and Mississippi could buy places In the schools 
of other states for only $5,000 each. Others said many veterinarians would 
not stay after graduating. They , argued the graduates would not vrork In the 
cattle and packing Industries of Mississippi, But would go elsewhere to set 
up more lucrative small animal practices if there were not openings for 
such practices In the state. 

Medical School Funding Incraasad 

The legislature learned that the University of Mississippi Medical School 
will be accredited for only three years instead of the usual seven, because 
of faculty and facility deficiencies. Dr. Norman ^Je^ son, dean of the 
school, told the legislature that the accreditation was determined by such 
matters as faculty-student ratios, physical facilities, libraries and 
contact with patients. He reminded mimbers that the legislature had required 
increased freshman enrollments, from 122 In 1973 to 150 in 1974, and said 
this put an extra load on the faculty. He said the larger classes would 
bedin affecting junior courses next fall. 

The Budget Commission had reconmended $21.3 million for the medical 
school next year, but the legislature voted to Increase this to $22.9 
million after Nelson said this level of funding was necessary to avoid 
cutting back programs. The total Includes $9.6 million In general funds 
and $13 million in special funds. The UMC teaching hospital got $29.9 
million, including almost $9.7 million In general funds. The school of 
nursing got more than $1.6 million, Including almost $1 million In general 
funds. The school of dentistry got $2.35 million, including $1.9 million 
in general funds, and the school of health-related professions got 
$1.3 million. Including $787,401 in general funds. 

Lawmakers from the Gulf Coast and Natchez areas won their long battle 
with the College Board over student loads at degree-granting branch 
universities. The 1971 legislature authorized branches with specified 
student enrollments to award degrees. Because of a reference to part-time 
students in the authorization act, the board had allowed students to take 
only 11 semester hours of course work. This 1n effect permitted students 
at branches under the semester system to take only three courses and those 
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at branches under the quarter systim to take only two. The legislature 
raisid the permissible work load to 12 hours. In effect adding one course 
at each campus. The change permits students to qualify, for full GI BUI 
benefits In the future. 

Parent Schools to Submit Branch Budgets 

The new measure also requires that parent Institutions submit special 
budgets for the branches* Mississippi State has a degree-granting branch 
at Meridian, Mississippi, one at TupelOfand Southern Mississippi, branches 
at Long Beach and Natchei. All thrte offer courses through the universities* 
center in Jackson. There are also other resident centers which do not have 
the enrollments necessary to offer degrees without meeting the residency 
requirements through the main campuses. 

A bill to fund a student loan program tnacted a year ago passed the House but 
died in a Senate committee. It provided $100,000 for loans and $1S,000 for 
administrative expenses and, through federal programs, would have made 
$500,000 available in guaranteed loans. The legislature also failed to 
put more money Into a medical loan program, which the College' Board said 
is running out of funds. A spokesman said there was enough money for the 43 
students already on the program to continue next fall, and officials hope 
the 1977 sessioh will provide more in January to cover the second semester 
of work. It allows up to. $6,000 a year. 

A bill to let 18*year-olds serve on the College Board passed the House, 
v/hlch belatedly discovered the present ZS-year-'Old limitation that was written 
Into the constitution* It was largely a gesture at any rate, since the 
average board age is 62 at present, 37 years over the minimum* 

Also passed were a $20*3 million appropriation for the junior colleges and 
a $19,031,254 appropriation for vocational and technical education programs 
under the Board of Education. The junior college bill includes $17.7 minion 
for general support, $2 million for junior college vocational -technical 
work, and $675,000 for evening academic work. 
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RALEIGH, June 2--North Carolina's 
170 legislatoySj often wielding 
an uncertain scalpel with one eye 
cocked toward the folks at home 
in an election yeart grappled 
with budget cuts again in their 
1976 session, the second in a 
row in which they found themselves 
In that unusual position^ 



Before adjourning late in May, the General Assembly approved a $3*4 billion 
budget for 1976-77| but not before slashing more than $50 million from the 
figures It approved tentatively last year. The recent cuts came on top of 
$288 million trimmed from the budget a year ago as revenue failed to 
Increase anyv^here near projections due to the recession. 



The 1976 session, fourth annual session since the 1973 legislature ordered 
a session for 1974, was limited to budgetary matters, medical malpractice 
insurance, and a handful of local bills. 

Early in the year, when a $110 million-plus deficit appeared likely, the 
Seneral Assembly's leadership tentatively scheduled a special session for 
March. Hov/ever, as the state's economic recovery continued and some budget- 
cutting was being undertaken in advance committee sessions, the plan was 
dropped . 

Some legislators, particularly those with ties to public schools and the 
state university system, engaged in a little political grandstanding by 
seeking approval of bills granting pay raises of up to 16 percent to those' 
groups. All such efforts, which would have required a tax increase, an 
unthinkable alternative in an election year, failtd to receive the two- 
thirds vote necessary to be sent to committee in this session. 

This legislature, the same elected 1n 1974, is overwhelmingly Democratic* 
In the House, 111 of 120 members are Democrats, In the Senate^ 49 of 50 
are Democrats. 

Republican Governor James E, Holshouser, Jr.i who later said he didn't 
want to do anything to antagonize the opposition majority, had little 
to say during the session. Upon adjournment, Holshouser Indicated he 
viewed some of the assembly's actions in diluting executive branch 
budgetary-fiscal authority as unconsitutional and held out the possibility 
he might not enforce them. 



Emphasis on Trimming Budget 
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Under North CaroHni's eonsitutions the state must have a balanetd budget. 
The probltm facing tha 1976 Gtniral Assimbly was assenti ally what it faced 
a year earllert cutting back In the face of smaller revenue Increases than 
those projected by Its own fiscal research division and, the Office of the 
Budget. 

Howevtr, complicating things In 1976 was militancy by the teacher organizations 
representing the stati's more than SOpOOO elementary and secondary teachers 
and administrators. 

While those In higher education remained silent as top university officials 
quietly lobbied* placard-carrying teachers picketed the legislative building 
and pointedly reminded those Inside that state employees had been without a 
general I across-the-board raise in two years* 

Amid the budgit-euttlngf legislators devised a controversial plan that 
would allow them to both balance the budget and provide state employees 
with a modest pay boost, four percent plus $300. 

Specifically* they agreed to make larger North Carolina businesses remit 
their state withholding tax funds on a monthly rather than the long-standing 
quarterly basis. This v/ould provide a one-time* $67 million windfall. 

Despite the emphasis on trinming the budget* some new programs v/ere approved, 
a few in the higher education realm. 

Among them were an additional $5.3 million for enrollment increases in 

the community col lege- system and $4.3 million for Increased enrollment (2*500) 

in the 16-campus university system. 

Funds Transferred and Projects Delayed 

As legislative committees grappled with the situation* they turned frequently 
to transfers of funds and project delays rather than outright cutbacks— where 
possible. 

Some of their actions* affecting the state's higher education system^ 
Included: 

+^-fp0stpon1ng construction of the proposed bed tower for the East Carolina 
University medical school* In effect* a budget cut of $3.8 million. (ECU 
officials said the action would not materially affect the development of 
a four-year medical school and they would seek restoration of the appropria- 
tion next year*) 

+++Cutt1ng $2.28 million from the Community College System's equipment 
fundp leaving it at $14.9 million. 

+++Slash1ng $46*580 from a tuition refund program for Department of 
Correction employees 3 killing the program 1n which reimbursements were 
made for completion of college courses. 
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+++Eliniinating a $268,817 administrator-training prograrn 1n the Community 
College System. 

+++Reducing the Area Health Education Center (AHEC) budget by $600,000. 

The initial planning funds of $500,000 for the proposed school of veterinary 
medicine at North Carolina State were not reduced by the assembly. These 
funds become available July 1, 

The legislature also approved a section in Its budget bill requiring the 
University of North Carolina to pay Into the General Fund the first 
$10 million from the expected $40 million from the proposed sale of its 
utilities system to Duke Power Company, 

Such action v/as contingent upon the transaction not being delayed by 
litigations generally considered almost certain to force the decision 
Into courts* 

Other than the major cutbacks previously enumerated^ the operating and 
capital improvements budgets for. the university system and community college 
system remain essentially the same as approved In the 1975 session* ^ 

In a related development. North Carolina voters approved a $43,2 million 
bond issue for various higher education construction projects at state 
institutions, which university officials termed necessary to accommodate 
current enrollments. 
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FLORIDA David Schultzi Palm Beach Post 
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Thm education funding levels 



mLAHASSEE, June 16. ..Higher 
education took Its lumps 1n the 
1976 session of Florida's legis- 
lature but imerged In considerably 
better shape than many of Its 
supporters had feared. Money 
femalned In short supply, but— 



contrary to last year— beth the university and community college systems came 
out of the session with more iortey than had been appropriated during the 
previous legislative session. For the universities, hov/ever, the legislature 
mandated some changed priorities. 

The legislature provided $272.3 million 1n general revenue money to the 
university system compared to $248.1 million in 1975. This Included $191.6 
million in the lump-sum Education and General Item. The conmunlty college 
general revenue appropriation was $161.6 million, compared to $152.8 
mil lion , a year ago. 

In tbe distribution of capital outlay funds from the gross receipts utility 
tax, f he universities received $22.9 million (compared to $26.1 million in 
1975), and the community college system was allocated $27.6 million (compared 
to $24.9 million a year ago). 

Although dissatisfied with what he said was an inadequate level of funding 
for education, university Chancellor E. T. York commented at session's end 
that "It does represent, at least, an equitable distribution of limited 
state resources." 

Prior to the session, the Board laid out a contingency plan for reducing 
fall enrollments based on legislative appropriations. The original contin- 
gency plan provided a means of "capping" fall 1976 enrollments at 90. par cent of 
fall 1975 levels. This contingency was itrongly criticized by some legis- 
lators and was later dropped by the Regents. 



The Senate, led by President Dempsey Barron, fought for more severe cuts 
in education budgets but finally yielded most of Its ground to the House. 
As In the 1975 session, Barron was a rather consistent thorn In the side 
of the education lobby but didn't inflict any irreparable damage. 

Barron's major education fight this year was on his bill to require that 
80 percent of the persons admitted to graduate programs in the state 
universities be selected by lottery rather than by test scores and other 
objective selection processes. He argued that too many otherwise qualifl 
students are being turned away from graduate and professional programs 
solely because their undergraduate grades were less than outstanding. 



Senate Fought for Cuts 
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The Senate Education Comnittee held siveral haarings on the fai 11 --which 
drew major opposition from the Board of Regents and university officials— 
befora amending the 80 percent figure down to 20 percent. The bill 
eventually died vnthout ever coming to a vote on the floor of either housei 
but Chancellor York cornnented that "Its existence and the related public 
debate revealed some serious problems in public perceptions about graduate 
admissions*" 

Another issue which comanded attention was legislation to place a student 
member on the Board of Regents, With the support of both Barron and House 
Speaker Donald Tucker, the bill ultimately passed both houses only to be 
vetoed by Governor Reubin Askew, 

The governor 1 saying he was s^pathetlc to the goal of giving students a 
greater voice In the policy-making functions of the unlversltlest rejected 
the bm on grounds It would create a special class of representation on 
the board and would lead in future years to demands for representation by 
faculty members and staff as well. Askew said he would support a student 
non- voting member with the same resources available to the nine voting 
members but he didn't believe a student appointed for a one-year term would 
have the ability to tend to his studies while learning the intricacies of 
the university system and casting yotes on crucial issues. 

Legislature Wants More Emphasis on Teaching 

The legislature emphaslMd strongly in the appropriations act that It 
wants a de-emphasis on research and more emphasis placed on the teaching 
aspects of the universities— especially at the undergraduate level* 
T^e Senate was particularly adamant on this pointi drastically slashing 
rtsearch money to the point that university officials feared that it 
would have serious effects on existing research programs. 

Senator Jack Gordon* chairman of the Ways and Means Coimitteet also charged 
that university administrators had no idia of the relative costs of various 
programs I making it impossible to budget them properly, York denied this* 
but the legislature's appropriations bin provided specificany that the 
regents develop cost finding principles for their various disciplines and 
programs , 

Also included in the approprlatloni bill was a requirement that the regents 
evaluate the desirability for continuation of graduate programs in the 
categories in which the university taught fewer than 450 student credit 
hours during the 1975-76 fall quarter/ The board later said it would 
consider setting minimum class sizes of -15 In the lower division^ 12 in the 
upper division and seven In the graduate programs. 

Tuition Raiied Again 

Tuition was raised again in 1976| but by vote of the regents Instead of 
the legislature— a practice v/hich was established four years earlier. This 
timet however^ the legislature passed a bill taking the tuition-raising 
authority from the regents and again placing It with the full legislature, 
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The regents, with thi approval of the State Board of Edueation, raised 
tuition from $14 to $15 pir hour on the lower level, from $15 to $16.50 
on the upper level, from $20 to $22 on the graduate level, and from $22 
to $24 on the thesis/dissertation level. Out-of-state students will pay 
an additional $23 per hour at the lower level, $35 at the upper level and 
$40 at the graduate t thesis and dissertation levels. 

The fee hikes touched off protests from students, who made one march to 
the Capitol steps to register their unhapplness. 

Salary Increase Granted 

The best news for faculty and staff members was the fact that the legisla- 
ture granted a substantial salary Increase for the first time In two years. 
The salaries of state employees were frozen a year ago as Florida felt the 
effects of the economic recession. 

The legislature, recogniiing formally for the first time that women facul^ 
members had been discriminated against in pay because of their sex, ordered 
that making up the Inequities be given top priority in determining how the 
Increased salary money would be allocated. 

Enrollments In teacher education programs and the potential job market 
for elementary and secondary edycation teachers was another legislative 
concern. In proviso language In the Appropriations Act, the legislature 
required that teacher education enrollments be reduced 10 percent at the 
entering junior class level. This will result In a limit of 10,462 full- 
time equivalent students in undergraduate teacher education programs. 
The legislature also directed that emphasis be ihlfted from pre-servlce 
teacher .,'ainlng to programs of in-service training for educational 
personnel throughout their careers. 

Also mandated was a common course numbering system In both the universities 
and communis colTeges by March 31, 1977, However, bills establishing 
a common calendar failed to pass. _ 

For the first time, the university system participated in a "Florida _ 
Coalition for Responsible Funding of Education" which was dedicated to 
encouraging the legislature to provide more money for all levels of 
education. The effort failed this year because of the insistence by both 
Senate President Barron and Governor Askaw that taxes not be Increased, 
but plans, were drawn to continue the coalition's efforts Into 1977. 

In a related development, the faculties of the university system chose 
a state collective bargaining agent not affiliated with any national 
groups to begin bargaining for the 1976-77 academic year. The legislature 
took no further action on- collective bargaining but appears to be taking 
a wait and see attitude. 
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Thi Board of Ragints appfovtd construction of multi«purpost areniS on 
selected campuses using exceis student fees. This action created some 
discussion and controversy amongst IsgliUtors and others bicausa, at 
the same timet the Board was Incriaslng tuition fees. Thi Board 
defended Its actions by stating that these excess student fees are 
requlrad to be spant on capital projects only. 
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COLUMBIA, July 28"0ne of the 
hardest fought education battles 
1n ricent South Carolina legis- 
lative sessions erupted again in 
1976 whin efforts were made to 
halt further funding for the 
state's second medical school. 



A tight budget and electlon-year politics combined to revive the opposi- 
tion to the medical school vihich received its first state funding in 1974. 
It was approved that year only after a strong push from then-Governor 
John C. West and a commitment from the federal government for a $20 million 
grant for the first seven years* 

The lingering opposition was concentrated largely among laimakers from 
Charleston, home of the state's first medical school , but they gained some 
other supporters, including Representative B. L. Hindricks^ D-P1ckenSt 
chairman of the House Medical Affairs Contnittee. Hendricks' coimiittee 
sponsored a hearing at which University of South Carolina officials 
conceded that they v/ould need more state funds to run the new medical 
school than they had estimated in 1974. 

Governor James B. Edwards ^ who was a freshman state senator from Charleston 
when the legislature approved the new medical school and ii^as an opponent 
then* was among officials who expressed concern about its potential cost 
to the state. Edwards^ the first Republican governor in South Carolina In 
100 yearSi did not choose to become actively involved in the legislature's 
renev/ed debate on the issuer however. EKcept for holding some private 
discussions with the lawmakirs largely for an exchange of Information^ 
Edwards said he would go along with what the legislature decided and he 
d1d not attempt any arm-twisting. 

Although the medical school issue loomed for weeks as the hottest one of 
the 1976 session* it was resolved quietly when Hendricks and others agreed 
on a provision aimed at feducing competition for state funds between the 
Medical University of South Carolina at Charleston and the new medical 
school at the University of South Carolina. 

The compromise provisioni v/hich became law as part of the state appropria- 
tions bill* created a dean's committee whose purpose is to establish an 
active liaison bettveen the two schools. The legislature carefully 
stipulated "it is not the intent of the General Assembly to merge the 
the two schools of medicine or to place either school In a position of 
control over the other.'* 



While that compromise resolved the conflict over continuation of the new 
school, the use medical school continued to have its problems. Already 
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feeling the pinch of an eight percent cut back ordered for all state 
agencies 1n the fan, 1975, the medical school got only $807p000 of the 
$1.2 million It had raquested for the 1976-77 budget* 

Scarely had the laglslature passed the budget when the medical school 
got word from the accrediting committee of the American Medical Association 
and the Association of American Medical Colleges that it had won provisional 
accred1tat1on--but not until 1977. The one-year deferment meant the medical 
school could not accept Its first class of 32 students In the fall of 1976 
as planned. The students on the accepted list and 24 standbys? all South 
Carolinians, v/ere notified July 1 of the delay and some said they v/ould 
enroll in other schools, 

use officials had not given up all hopet hov/everi of being able to admit 
a class before the fall of 1977. The officials said they v/ould consider 
the possibility of asking the accrediting coimittee*s permission to admit 
a class In January. A decision on whether or not to make that request, 
they said, vjould hinge on how quickly USC can remove, the deficiencies 
cited by the accrediting committee. The major deflciencyi according to 
use, was the lack of fully developed clinical facilities and residency 
programs in affiliated hospitals and the need for further development of 
the departments of pediatrics and surgery. 

The accrediting conttTiittee also expressed concern about the state funding 
for the medical school, USC said. Acting Medical School Dean Francis Abel 
speculated that the approval of provisional accreditation, even though 
deferred, will improve the medical school *s chances for Increased state 
funding 1n 1977. 

Fundi ngi Higher Education Versus the Public Schools 

There had been talk in legislative circles for more than a year of shifting 
emphasis, as far as state funding goes, from higher education to the public 
schools/ During budget debate in the spring, some House members attempted 
to do just that and they eventually forced a compromise whereby higher 
education funding would not be reduced, ljut a liquor tax increase was 
adopted to raise more money for public schools. One House member. Repre- 
sentative James H, Moss, D-Beaufortt argued* "How can we spend $2,600 
per pupil In higher education and only $500 per primary student and 
$700 per secondary student?" 

The Senate changed the House proposal, but the legislature did pass a . 
liquor surtax which gave the schools an additional $4.50 per pupil (for 
a total of $39,50) as a kickback from the state for operational aid. 

The next fiscal year-s budget is expected to reflect a little more strongly 
the shift in imphasis from higher education to public schools. The State 
Budget and Control Board, headed by Governor Edwards* approved tentative 
allocations for 1977-78 which slightly decreased the percentage of the 
total state budget going to higher education. Those agencies and Institu- 
tions would get 15.6 perqent of the total $1.2 bniion budgets compared 
to 15.7 percent In the 1976-77 budget* 



The public schools, on the other hands are tentatively allocated 35*75 
percent of the budget ^ compared to 35*6 percent 1n the current fiscal 
year. The decrease in higher education's percentage of the total budget, 
hov/everi did not mean a decrease in funding* The agencies and institu- 
tions are tentatively allocated an 8.9 percent increase over the current 
year. 

State auditor William T, Putnam saidt -'The emphasis has been changed 
significantly^ but it is going to take a lot longer for it to shov/ up 
in percentages (of the total budtet)." 

Higher Education Reorganization 

Early in the 1976 legislative session^ it appeared that reorganization of 
the South Carolina Commission on Higher Education might be one of the 
predominant issues of the year. Governor Edwards made it one of the 
major topics of his state of the state address in January and he called 
for a larger commission with more authority over the programs offered, 
at the colleges and universities. 

The Republican governor's comments were an echo of the recommendations of 
the Democratic-dominated legislature -s study committee on duplication In 
higher education. The study committees headed by Senator Robert C* Lake Jr 
D"ilewberryj wrote a report recommending an Increase in the authority of 
the Commission on Higher Education* A key section of the proposed legis- 
lation would give the commission the power to discontinue any university 
or college program It did not consider needed. The eommission now only 
has the authority to approve new offerings ^ but cannot discontinue 
programs already in operation ♦ 

The Lake committee bill v/ould have removed from the commission the 
representatives of the colleges and universities and replaced them with 
persons who had no ties to the institutions* 

The bill appeared to be stalled 1n the Senate until it was given a second 
reading as a result of a quick parliamentary maneuver which caught most 
senators by surprise* The bill received final reading in the Senate during 
the last hours of the 1976 session^ but time ran out and there v/as no 
action In the House, 

The legislature did pass one key section of the bill by making It part 
of the state appropriations bill. That provision halts the almost 
automatic expansion of two-year university branches Into four-year colleges 
Under a 1972 law^ which the provision repeal ed, the branches were allowed 
to expand once they reached a certain enrollment and got approval of the 
parent university's board of trustees. 

Technical Education Compromise 

A dispute over the hiring of a director for the Horry--Seorgetown Technical 
Education Center and over the salaries for staff there and in Charleston 
led to a bill giving local TEC boards a stronger voice 1n state decisions 
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on their Institutions. The bill, introduced by Representative 
Charles E. Hodgis, D-Horry, had 69 co-sponsors. The legislation gave 
local TEC Institutions the authority to appoint their directors from 
candidates recommendtd by a committee of the local TEC chairman, the 
state TEC board chairman and the head of another TEC institution. On 
salaries, the new law states that local TEC commissions can set the salary 
for TEC directors as long as 1t 1s within the range set by the state 
TEC board. 

The disputes that led to the bill arose when the state TEC commission 
said a local commission could not supplement the state-paid salary for 
a director. Also, the state TEC director, under his authority to name 
the local TEC director, had rejected all three nominees for the Horry- 
Georgetown center. He said none v/ere qualified. 

Opponents of the TEC legislation said It converted the state board into 
a feeble coov"dinating agency with no control over academic criteria or 
budgets . 

The legislature gave all state employees, including those at the higher 
education Institutions, a four percent salary increase in July, with 
another one percent promised In January, 1977, under the state appropria- 
tions bill . 

Cut Backs 

The higher education institutions, like all the state agencies, underwent 
an eight percent budget cutback in the fall, 1975. The possibility of 
another budget trimming was looming as the 1976-77 fiscal year began. 
Tax officials said revenue collections were running behind what had been 
anticipated. 

The state board for Comprehensive and Technical Education got a slim 
Increase in state funds of about $300,000 for 1976-77, giving it a 
total state appropriation of $28.1 million. The agency had requested 
$35.3 million. Its total funding, including that from federal sources, 
ms about $53.5 million. 

Appropriations 

Following Is a suranary of stata fundlrig for the coneges and un1vers1 tiesi 
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Institution 1975-76 Appropriation 1976-77 Appropriation 

University of South Carolina $43.1 million $43,5 million 

use Aiken campus 1 mill ion 1.3 million 

use Coastal campus . 1.3 1 ,6 

use Spartanburg campus 1,5 1 ,8 

use regional campuses 2,467 2,475 

Clemson University 24,6 25,2 

The Citadel 5,7 5 J 

Winthrop College 6.5 6*7 

South Carolina State College 7.2 7.3 

Francis Marion College 3,5 ' 3.6 

College of Charleston 7,1 7.4 

Under College 2.611 2.647 

Medical University of S.C. 40.8 39.7 
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LOUISIAHA Edwin W. Price, Jr., Baton Rouge Morning Advocate 



"Llttlm mubst^ntivm higher 
mdua&tion Imgimlation - . ^passmd , . * ^ 
the legislatura opting for 'study 
reMOlutionB ' iiwtead of dixeat 
attaakB upon pressing problmms*" 



BATON ROUGE (Sept. 28)--Louisiana *s 
1976 Legislature cama up v/ith $13 
million additional for higher education, 
but still was $18.8 million short of 
recommendations by the Board of Regents , 
which governs all state universities. 

All requests for financing capital 
improvements and equipment purchases 



were temporarily shelved when the House refused to concur in a multi- 
million capital outlay bill, bloated with Senate amendments carrying the 
blessing of Governor Edwin Edwards* A special session is scheduled in 
October to reconsider the capital outlay legislation. 

Among the disputed projects in the bill were large appropriations for 
adding nursing schools at nearly every state college. Opponents said 
many of the colleges did not want nursing schools and Improving existing 
schools was the logical solution. 

Adjournment of the regular session without a capital outlay bill brought 
about the possibility of no new capital construction at any university 
for at least another year. 

Operational Funding Level Rate Lower 

The level of operational funding for 1976-77 failed to keep up with normal 
oroivth with the result that average funding was 81,6 percent of a uniform 
formula based primarily on student classroom hours. The average rate for 
the previous fiscal year was 88.5 percent. 

For 1975-76 the minimum formula implementation for the universities v/as 
85 percent; the minimum for 1976-77 is 80 percent with all but five 
universities funded at the minimum level. Also fewer federal funds will 
be paid the universities in 1976-77 compared to previous years. 

By systems, average formula Implementation dropped from 94.7 percent to 
81.1 percent for the colleges under the Board of Trustees for Higher 
Educationi from 88.8 percent to 84.5 percent for those under the Southern 
University boards and from 88.5 percent to 81.6 percent for campuses 
under the Louisiana State University board. 

Correspondingly I a number of colleges— including Louisiana State University— 
increased student fees this fall. The overall financial picture for higher 
education in Louisiana^ 

+++A11 funds available for 1976-77, $279.2 million, up $19.2 million from 
the previous year, 
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+++Total state funds appropriated, $211*3 million, up $13 million. 



+++Self -generated revenues^ $59,9 minion, up $6.8 million. 

+++Ant1cipated federal funds, $8 million, down $500,000 

The $13 million in new state monies compares with the recommendations 
of the Board of Regents for $31,8 million in new revenue, that figure 
pared down considerably from the budget requests of the Individual 
universities, 

(Editor's note^ Following the session, the Board of Regents recommended 
that the higher education institutional management boards Initiate a 
"moderate increase In tuition," pointing out that tuition has not 
increased significantly In the past seven years.) 

Non*formula Appropriations 

Actually, only a little more than half of the $13 million Increase goes 
toward student hour formula funding. The largest non-formula appropriations, 
up $7 million from this year, are $26.4 million for LSU-operated medical 
centers in Mew Orleans and Shreveportj $21,5 million for operating the LSU 
agricultural science center^ $17.3 million for debt service, lab schools 
and firemen training on the Baton Rouge campuses of SoutfReirn and LSU; 
$2,2 million for administrative expenses of operating boards of all 
universities; $2,4 minion for the veterinary medicine program at 
LSU-Baton Rouge and $1.4 million for original research and publication 
services of the LSU system. Other non-formula appropriations provide 
$200,000 to McNeese State for shrimp research and $300,000 to Grambling 
for library acquisitions. 

Special Legislative Studies 

Little substantive higher education legislation, other than appropriations, 
was passed during the 1976 session, the legislature opting for "study 
resolutions" Instead of direct attacks upon pressing problems. Almost 
20 special legislative studies were authorized on higher education 
problems ranging from converting LSU-AlexandrIa to a four-year college to 
lowering costs of books to students. 

Other proposed studies Include uniform summer pay for faculty? sharing 
university facilities with vocational -technical schools, reciprocity 
agreements on fees and programs with other states, probable uses of 
unoccupied dormitory space, and requiring high school Spanish in some 
instances. 

Last year's authorization for state payments to nonpublic institutions 
of higher learning was reenacted at the same rate of $125 a student 
each semester. Residency requirements to receive payments were eased 
to make them identical to those for paying LSU fees. 
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Another new act authorizes colleges to grant associate degrees to 
students finishing proposed 13th and 14th grade courses 1n high schools. 
And another classifies members of the military services and their 
dependents as residents of Louisiana for the purpose of university 
tui t1 ons . 

Bills left hanging on the calendar whan the legislature adjourned covered 
cost of living Increases for university faculties, uniform systems of 
tenure and sabbatical leave for academic personnel » reciprocal agreement 
with neighboring states on out-of-state tuition and a state Income tax 
exemption on higher education expenses. 

Appropriations for Individual Institutions 

Here's how Individual universities and systems fared In the annual 
appropriations race: 



Total Entire 
LSU System 

LSU at 
Baton Rouge 

University of 
New Orleans 

LSU at 
Shreveport 

LSU at 
Al exandria 

LSU at 
Eunice 

Other Areas 



(Expressed in mmions of dollars) 



1975-76 
Formul a 
Funding 

$ 52.5 

33.7 

12.4 

3.3 

1.9 

1.2 



1976-77 
Formula 
Fund ing 

$ 54.0 

33.9 

13.4 

3.3 

2.1 

1.3 



Inc rease 
$ 1.5 
0.2 
1.0 



0.2 
0.1 



Percent 
Formul a 
Imp 1 emen tati on 



81.6 % 
90.0 
80.0 
107.9 
80.6 
89.7 



Total All 
State 
Sources 



$108.1 

38.8 

13.5 

3.3 

2.1 

1.3 
49.1 



Increasg 
$ 7.8 

1.4 

1.1 



0.3 

0.1 

4,9 
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(Expressed in minions of donars) 





Formula 
Funding 


1 07^ 77 

Formula 
Funding 


Increase 


rercen w 
Formula 
Implementation 


Tri4"al All 

' State 
Sources 


Increas 


Total Entire 
Southern System 


$ 16.3 


$ 17.0 


$ 0.7 


84.5 % 


$ 18.2 


$ 0.9 


Southern at 
Baton Rouge 


12.1 


12.4 


0*3 


85.9 


12.9 


0.4 


C f 1 'f* h V* n 3^ 

5guunern au 
New Orleans 


2.9 


3.3 


0.4 


80,0 


3.3 


0.4 


Southern at 

^ n M Ai irt n rt V* ^ 

onrevepDr u 


1 


1 




1 


1 




Total Entire 
irustees sysusm 


oU , D 




W fe O 


Rl 1 






boutnv/estern 


1 "5 7 


121 R 


n p 

u . o 




14 R 




Nortneas u 


id* \ 


1 9 A 




Rn n 


IP d 




1 rtii'l^'i^nS T'fk n 

Louisiana i^cn 


11 9 - 


11 d 




7Q Q 


n 4 


0,2 


Nortnwes tern 


y .0 


Q P 


n 9 


pn 9 




0 2 


Southeastern 


8.2 


8J 


0.5 


80.1 


8.7 


0.5 


McNease 


7.6 


7.8 


0.2 


80.0 


7.8 


0.2 


Nicholls 


6.9 


7.4 


0.5 


80.0 


7.6 


0.7 


Grambling 


6.0 


6.0 




98.8 


6.3 


0.3 


Delgado 


5.1 


6,2 


1.1 


79.9 


6.2 


1.1 


Total All 
Three Systems 


149.2 


155.2 


6.0 


81.6 


211.3 


13.0 
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AT Fox, The Birminghani News 



'%,.it was Bmaondary and elementary MONTGOMERY, October 15--The 

battle of the budget 1n the 

schools whlah received the big chunk 1976 sesslon Of the Alabama 

Leglslatura ms won by secondary 

of state mdiiGation funds J' and alementary school s and the 

fouf^year Institutions of higher 
learning face another tough road 
when lawmakers go into session 
early next year 

Record Appropriation Made 

In the first annual session In the history of Alabama, lawmakers approved 
a one-year education budget of nearly $827 million with the biggest chunk 
going to fund the secondary and elementary levels* The record appropriation 
was possible because the lawmakers had a $135-mmion surplus left over from 
the previous year and v/hen It was over most of that money had found Its way 
into the Special Education Trust Fund (SETF) budget* 

Although an estimated $30-m111ion surplus was anticipated for this year* 
more than half that amount is expected to be needed to fund the Teacher 
Retirement Fund before the year is out. The retirement fund was appropriated 
$109 million but it is estimated that an added $15 million to $20 million 
will be needed this fiscal year. 

The big cut in higher education came in a four percent cut across the board 
in the operations and maintenance funds for the four-year institutions* 
However, the across-the-board cut was confined to 11 of the 13 Institutions, 
since the two predominantly black institutions were excluded from the cut. 

The Education Budget Battle 

The education budget battle became a struggle between the Alabama Senate 
and House of Representatives ^ with the upper chamber forces, closely 
allgned with Lieutenant Governor Jere Beasleyi winning the upper hand as 
the session ended* But the central figure in the session-long battle was 
a nonlegislators Dr. Paul Hubbert, executive secretary of the politically 
powerful Alabama Education Association (AEA). 

School Teachers Unite 

In the 1974 elections, an organization known as A*VOTE (A Voice of 
Teachers for Education) was organized and threw its political and financial 
power behind the election of legislators. 

Directed out of the AEA office, the move was successful as the A-VOTE group 
supported approximately 80 of the 105 House members and approximately 25 of 
the 35 members of the Senate. It paid off when it came to budget time. 
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Although passed reasonably early in the cesGiOiu the SETF budget became 
a captive of the fight over the General Fund budget ^ which was not sent 
to the governor until the final day of the session. 

While the Senate debated the General Fund budget^ House Speaker Joe 
McCorquodale refused to accept the SETF budget and allowed it to He 
on the clerk's desk until the Senate passed its version of the GGneral 
Fund budget. 

The two measures were worked out In conference committee, the SETF budget 
coming first. It was in the conference coniniittee that House njembers 
prevailed and prevented the operations and maintenance cut for four-year 
institutions from being eight and one-half percent as proposed by the 
Senate. The Senate also had cut the two predominantly black schools ' 
(Alabama State in Montgomery and Alabama ASM in Huntsvllle) by four 
percent^ but the full cut was restored to these two schools. 

It was secondary and elementary schools which received the big chunk of 
state education funds. Out of the $827 million^ the Minimum Program 
Fund (MPF) received $3825213,452 for the year. 

Private College Funding Snipped 

Caught up In the final hours In the Senate during a filibuster over a 
non-related matter v^ere five private institutions of education which had 
received funds from the state for several years. These included famed 
Tuskegee Institute which lost $1,2 million when the separata measures 
didn't come up for consideration. 

A few days' after the session, Senator L.D. Owen of Bay Minettej chairman 
of the powerful Senate Finance and Taxation Committee ^ pre^filed a bill 
to add all church-related schools In the state. Some observers thought 
this might have the ultimate effect of eliminating the private schools 
from state funding, 

AEA forces overwhelmingly beat back an attempt proposed by Governor 
George C, Wallace to divert $18 million from earmarked SETF taxes for 
mental health. And another proposal not to earmark all taxes failed to 
get off the ground. 

The Alabama Association of School Boards (AASB), shocked over the growing 
influence of the AEA over the Alabama Legislature, became politically 
active and moved its headquarters to Montgomery. 

The biggest victory of the school board lobby was in the defeat of an 
AEA-sponsored measure that would have established a "meet and confer" 
policy between school boards and a group representing teachers which 
opponents of the measure claimed would be the first step toward 
collective bargaining vnth AEA as the bargaining agent. 

Ironically, it was an AEA member and junior high principal ^ Representativt 
James Sasser of Ozark, who was the most vocal opponent of the meet and 
confer bill. And AEA suffered another setback when a measure calling for 
compulsory dues checkoff for the organization failed to pass. 
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Cormlsslon Denied' Additional Powsrs 



The Legislature turned its back on a pfoposal to glvi the Alabama Ccmmission 
on Highir Education (ACHE) more autKon'ty and enfoirc6Bient pow&rs. ACHE 
can only make studies and recoi^mirtlons and has no power to prevent a 
member institution from ixpanding existing programs or creating a conflicting 
program with a nearby institution without proving the neod. 

ACHE says the frapnentation of existlnf programs amonf several schools where 
n is not needed has been one of the causes of the growing costs of higher 
education. 

On the lower end of the education spectrum, the Legislature once again 
failed to fund other than a pilot program for a public school program at 
the kindergarten level, Alabama being one of the few states in the nation 
without one. 

There have been continued efforts among some legislators to esJablish a 
Board of Regents for the state's universities—three of which are cotrtroned 
by one Board of Trustees— but it has failed to get off the ground. 

The University of Alabania system— which has campuses in Tuscaloosa, BirmiiTg- 
ham and Huntsvllle— did establish a chancellorship and named Dr. Joseph Volker, 
who had been president of the University of Alabama in Birmingham, as the 
first chancellor. 

But the Alabama Board of Trtistees, which is the only self -perpetuating 
board in the university system, controls three schools*-^! 1 of which are 
currently without a president. No successor has been named -to Volker in 
Birmingham; Dr. David Mathews at the Tuscaloosa institution is on leave 
to serve as Secretary of the Department of t<ealth,.=Education, and He! fare 
and Dr. Benjamin Graves of Huntsvine Is on leave, 

Regency System Unpopulaf With State CoHtges 

Few of the institutions of hffher learning, all of tfhich have independefTt 
boards of trustees appointed by the governor, have Indicated support for a 
system of regents. That is the reason another attanpt win be made to put 
some teeth in a proposal to give ACHE more powtr to require schools to 
justify expansion moves but 1 owe- each. school with a separate board of 
trustees. 

(Tlia ACHE was named the state's ^'1202" postsecondary education- p^lannlnf 
agency by an executive order from Governor Wallace. This consolidated 
postsecondary efforts which had earlier been assigned to a special 
commission.) 

One of the reasons for the growing denraTid on the retirement fund m.% the 
passage of two AEA-sponsored bills which will allow teachers to retire- with- 
30 years of service and to claim iip to four years of military service 
tCTvard retirement. 
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It v/as the first time that neither a governor nor the AEA has sought a 
pay raise for teachers in more than a decade. With a growth of 13.2 per- 
cent in the tax structure supporting education for the year ending last 
Saptember (compared with an 11 percent increase the year before), and a 
projected increase for the coming year 1f the trend in sales and income 
taxes— the two big education taxes--continueSs a pay raise is expected to 
be high on the AEA list when the Legislature returns to session in February. 

Two-Year and Technical Colleges Fare Well 

The junior college and trade school programs continued to fare well with 
the legislators since hardly a member of the lawmaking body represents a 
district that does not have one or the others or a large constituency 
served by a nearby school , 

But some of the junior colleges are coming under close scrutiny from the 
State Department of Examiners and Accounts after annual audits have 
discovered cases v^here claims have been made for full -time students when 
they v/ere not. In fact, one school faces a charge back of almost $500,000 
for alleged false claims of student enrollment* The Legislature 1s 
expected to take a close look at all enrollment figures before the next 
budget is submitted* 

Department of Education Restructured 

The Legislature passed a measure restructuring the upper echelon of the 
State Department of Education* giving the State Superintendent of 
Education more control over division heads* Heretoforei all division 
heads have been under the State Merit System and could be dismissed only 
for cause. The new law removes all division heads from the merit system 
but provided that the current division chiefs would remain in office 
until retirement or resignation. 

In addition, the Legislature provided the superintendent with a total of 
five assistant superintendents, all over specific areas of the education 
programs. At the same time the bill was passed, the state had only 
one assistant superintendent. 

For the first time in history, the state board granted the new Superin- 
tendent of Education, Or, Wayne Teague, a contract for four years* 
Heretofore, the superintendent served at the plaasure of the board after 
a Constitutional Amendment was passed In 1968 making the superintendent 
an appointive rather than elective post and having board members elected 
from eight separate districts rather than appointed by the governor. 

A salary for the superintendent was set at not more than $40,000 with a 
range for assistant superintendents from $30,000 to $34,000 and for 
division chiefs from $27,000 to $31,000 annually* 

Educators had requested a $2.2 million appropriation for the training of 
home-bound students but the Legislature .failed to appropriate any money* 
Governor Wallace, himself confined to a wheelchair after being paralyzed 
in an assassination attempt in 1972, offered an executive amendment calling 
for $1.4 million for the program which was readily accepted by the Legislature* 



Tougher Budget Fight Piredicted for 1977 

But even before the ink was dry on the first one-year budget 1n state 
history and the first dime was spent, an even tougher fight was shaping 
up for the 1977 session. 

An interim budget control subcommittee of the Legislature has set out on a 
course to find other ways to trim back appropriations for higher education. 

Although Lieutenant Governor Beasley 1s not a member of the legislative 
body^ he was appointed chairman of the subcommittee by Senator Owen. 

During the last session, Owen's committee charged several of the state's 
universities with transferring unspent operations and maintenance money 
to capital outlay account at the end of the fiscal year rather than showing 
it as a surplus and returning the unused money to the state treasury* 

The subcoinmi ttee already has adopted a format for further studies Into 
an in-depth examination of appropriations and with a critical view at 
higher education. 

A voluminous questional re has been sent to all state agencies^ but It is 
the one to higher education that has brought on the most criticisms some 
of the educators claiming the report is too detailed for it to be completed 
by the November 1 deadline. 

The subcommittee contends that institutions of higher learning have more 
than $180 million in various investments v/hich no one knew about. But this 
is strongly denied by the Institutions who point out that most of those 
funds are from private sources and were provided to the school for the 
financial support of certain programs and cannot be used in other fields. 

The information requested by the Senate subcommittee includes such items 
as ti.e amount paid to various contractors for new constructiont architects* 
fees^ attorneys- feeSr cost of the acquisition of land. Some of the 
Information requested dates back more than a decade. 

Higher education is girding for another tough legislative fight, realizing 
that until the end of this term of the legislature secondary and elementary 
education holds the upper hand v/ith AEA's sponsorship of the A- Vote program 
that v/orked so effectively in the past session. 
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